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THE BRITISH FUEL AND POWER 
INDUSTRIES 


OLITICAL and Economic Planning (PEP) has become 

recognized as a body which issues authoritative factual 

reports on many aspects of the national life. It is an 
independent non-party organization having its own perman- 
ent staff and assisted by a large number of outside experts 
in all branches of industry and political life. Its fact-finding 
reports are therefore free from Party political bias and 
have generally succeeded in giving to the world a balanced 
picture of the subjects considered. Before the war PEP 
issued reports on the coal industry, the electricity supply 
industry, and the Gas Industry. The preparation of the 
fourth of this series which was to deal with the co-ordination 
of the fuel and power industries had of necessity to be post- 
poned an account of the war. In the meantime the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power has been set up, one of the principal 
reasons for its formation being the need for co-ordinating 
the fuel and power industries. PEP have recognized that 
nationalization may well cause the technical and economic 
factors that should underlie co-ordination to be lost amid the 
details of organization and planning that will be required in 
connexion with newly nationalized industries. The comprehen- 
sive report entitled ‘‘ The British Fuel and Power Industries,” 
to which we referred in our issue of October 29, aims to 
point out some of the steps which should be taken to bring 
these industries to a state of the fullest efficiency and to 
suggest the broad lines along which their co-ordination might 
best be achieved. The report undoubtedly comprises a mass 
of information and statistics which will be of the highest 
value to every executive engaged in the fuel industries. It 
brings the statistics and general development of each of these 
industries up to the present time. The bulk. of the report 
in fact comprises a history of the coal, gas, and electrical 
industries from the time when the previous PEP reports 
were written up to about the commencement of this year. 


The object of the report, as we have said, is to consider 
how British fuel policy should be developed. Its ultimate 
object lies in long-range plans, but it is clear that although 
these plans are intended to guide the development of fuel 
utilization and production in this country for some con- 
siderable time ahead, they should be put into effect forth- 
with. The Ministry has been in being for some six or 
seven years without formulating any plans for fuel utiliza- 
tion other than the general promotion of fuel efficiency by 
existing methods and plant which have been sponsored by 
the Fuel Efficiency Department of the Ministry. 


Our resources of fuel are limited. Over 90%. of the net 
useful therms expended in this country are derived from 
coal. Twenty-seven per cent. of these are in the form of 
coke from gas-works and coke ovens, 8% in the form of gas, 
8°% in the form of electricity, with a certain number of 
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secondary sources (such as blast furnace gas), which are not 
of great importance in the overall picture although they 
are important to particular industries. Nearly half our heat 
is still derived from the direct combustion of raw coal. It is 
not suggested that raw coal should always be carbonized 
before use. The report points out that in modern steam 
boilers as much as 90% of the heat in the coal may be 
transferred to the steam so that “on grounds of thermal 
efficiency alone it seems improbable that, at any rate for 
large-scale steam generation, the use of raw coal is likely 
to lose ground to any form of processed fuel.” Apart from 
questions of thermal efficiency the report declares that under 
pre-war conditions carbonization before combustion was not 
economic “because the cost of carbonization exceeded the 
value of the residual, a high proportion of which consists 
of tar oil and commands only a low price.” On the other 
hand, the high efficiency with which coal can be used for 
steam raising in a really efficient modern plant must be 
contrasted with many industrial uses in which the efficiency 
with raw coal may be 20% or less; in this field lies the 
opportunity to apply alternative, and more refined, fuels 
which in various ways technically well known and estab- 
lished can be used with a much higher efficiency. 


Importance of Co-Ordination 


There is no indigenous oil or natural gas in this country 
of any consequence, though a certain amount of oil is 
imported. Our resources of water power are somewhat 
larger but do not amount in thermal value to anything more 
than the oil which we import. Early estimates of the water- 
power resources of the United Kingdom have for the most 
part proved too low, but even so full development will not 
save more than about 6 million tons of coal a year. Tidal 
and river barrage schemes in theory could yield an enormous 
output of power, but few schemes so far suggested are likely 
to prove economic for the next century, with an outstanding 
exception in the Severn Barrage. Even this, however, is 
estimated to save less than one million tons of coal a. year. 
Our other indigenous fuel resources such as shale oil, sewage 
gas, wind power, solar power, and atomic energy are either 
too small or too uncertain to be developed so long as we 
have coal, or are not likely to become practical for a good 
many years. Fundamentally, therefore, all industry depends 
and will continue to depend on coal. Surveys of individual 
coalfields in 1945, as recorded in the PEP report, put the 
total reserves of coal at no more than about 200 years of 
supply at current rates of production. The life of certain 
individual coalfields will be relatively short. There are un- 
doubtedly new coalfields yet to be discovered, but it is under- 
stood that some of these do not appear to be as extensive 
as had earlier been believed. The important fact, therefore, 
is that our coal reserves are running out at a rate which, 
although it holds no threat to this generation, will yet be 
of the very greatest importance to the nation in the future. 
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As the custodians of coal it is our duty to use it to the best 
possible advantage. If we do not use it wisely, future 
generations will point accusing fingers at us a century hence. 
In this lies the fundamental importance of co-ordination of 
the fuel and power industries. 

The past development of the fuel and power industries is 
important because it is a guide to the directions in which 
these industries, and their consumers, have been developing, 
and it indicates in what directions, and to what extent, it 
may becofne necessary to disturb the existing state of affairs, 
We have seen that quite a large proportion of the amount of 
coal which is used raw to-day is likely to continue to be 
used as raw coal, not because it is now being used efficiently 
in existing steam boilers, but for the somewhat illogical 
reason that if these boilers were replaced by modern plant 
it could be used efficiently. It could, however, be argued that 
the PEP conclusion is only partly correct because the high 
efficiencies mentioned are only possible with modern and 
large boiler plant. This suggests that future developments 
may well be in the direction of large central boiler plant 
supplying steam to industrial estates in which are concen- 
trated the smaller factories. Developments of this kind are 
already established and it seems likely that the growth of 
industrial estates with central heat, power, and lighting ser- 
vices will be a feature of the industrial organization of the 
country in the future. Small works which are outside these 
areas or which cannot install modern boiler plant may well 
find that coke-fired or gas-fired boilers will be more suitable 
for their purposes than boilers using raw coal. This again is 
a development which is already well established. 


Illogical Development 


The electrical industry has increased rapidly of late years. 
Between 1938 and 1945 the increase was from 25,708 million 
kWh to 38,611 million kWh, almost the whole of this being 
generated by public authorities and private companies. It 
is significant that between pre-war and post-war years there 
has been an increase in the use of electricity for power and 
a decrease in the proportion used for heating, lighting, and 
cooking. In 1938-39 out of a total of 20,793 million 
kWh, 40% was used for heating, lighting, and cooking, 
while, although the number of units used for this purpose 
increased in succeeding years expressed as a percentage of 
the 32,473 million kWh sold in 1944-45, the proportion 
dropped to 35%. Very significant features of the 
electrical supply industry during these years was that the 
price of all the current sold only increased from 1.04d. per 
kWh in 1938 to 1.066d. per kWh in 1945, and that the price 
for heating, lighting, and cooking during the same period 
was reduced from 1.606d. to 1.558d. Current for industrial 
power, for public lighting, and for traction suffered large 
increases during that period, but the use of electricity for 
domestic heating was subsidized at the expense of these more 
important uses. In a rational co-ordinated fuel and power 
industry it would surely be unthinkable that a use of coal 
so low in efficiency as that of electricity for heating shoyld 
be artificially boosted at the expense of the primary and 
fundamental use to which electricity should be put—namely, 
that of power. There is plenty of scope for the extended 
use of electricity for power because American industry is 
finding it desirable to use machinery of at least 24 times as 
much horse-power per employed worker as is British manu- 
facturing industry. The recent discussion in The Times on 
the relative efficiency of American and British industry has 
disclosed the fact that productivity per man-hour is the 
primary advantage possessed by American industry. The 
electrical industry should concentrate on the production of 
power, leaving the Gas Industry to produce heat. 

The Gas Industry has also increased its output, perhaps 
not so considerably as a percentage of previous figures as 
the electrical industry, but certainly to an extent as great 
as the capacity of gas-making plant will permit. There have 
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been changes in the method of manufacturing gas. = «ur 
example, in 1938 the quantity of water gas manufactured 
was 27,636 million cu.ft., while in 1945 it had increased to 
65,294 million cu.ft. During the same period the quantity of 
gas bought from coke ovens increased from 29,621 million 
cu.ft. to 52,192 million cu.ft. Of the total output of 1,821 
million therms in 1945 nearly 43% was allocated to pre- 
payment domestic consumers and 214% to credit domestic 
consumers, making nearly 45% for the domestic consumer ; 
214% to industry; nearly 12% to commercial—i.e., “ non- 
industrial’ consumers—with a small residuum for street 
lighting. The street lighting load has now increased with 
the resumption of public lighting of the, highways. Both 
the gas and electrical industries, therefore, look to the domes- 
tic consumer for a substantial portion of their load. It is 
easy to declare on fuel economy grounds that electricity 
should not be used for heating and that gas should not be 
used for power, but the economics. of manufacture and 
distribution, particularly in regard to the capital charges on 
plant that is kept idle awaiting its call to supply a short- 
lived peak, make off-peak loads unattractive economically, 
though the use of gas for total domestic heating loads may 
be attractive if fuel efficiency is the only criterion. Someone 
must decide whether the fuel position is such that saving of 
coal shall take precedence of financial costs. 


The fuel and power industries grew up under the well- 
established system of private enterprise, and as a result they 
were established as units of varying size from the small to 
the great. In 1938 there were 1,105 gas undertakings, re- 
duced by 1945 to 1,047. Of these, 197 supply more than 
half the total gas made, while 762 of them supply in the 
aggregate only 13% of the gas made. The electrical posi- 
tion, although not quite so bad, was broadly similar. The 
collieries comprised, in 1945, some 1,570 in all of which 393 
each employed less than 20 men and only 229 employed 
over 1,000 men each; these 229 collieries produced 53% 
of the total output. All the fuel industries were, therefore, 
in need of re-organization. The problems of the three were 
not precisely similar, but the Government has adopted the 
same treatment for all—conversion to national ownership 
with operation under a Central Board. We shall not spend 
time here discussing the now unprofitable subject of how the 
re-organization should be effected. It is sufficient to note 
that some change, and a fairly drastic change at that, was 
evidently necessary to bring these three industries with their 
small and widely-scattered units into line with modern 
requirements. 


A Fuel Utilization Policy 


What is equally needed is to bring the even smaller and | 
more scattered units that consume fuel into the orbit of a 
common fuel utilization policy. How that is to be done is a 
matter upon which there may well be d’fferences of opinion. 
The differences, moreover, are not resolvable by elementary 
principles of science or economics. Still less are they 
capable of solution by political manoeuvre ; that is no doubt 
the reason why no indication has been given yet of any 
national fuel plan for the co-ordination of the industries. 
All must play their part in the future. supply of heat and 
power to the 45,000,000 people who live and work in this 
Island. The question at issue is to decide what part each 
shall play and how it can best be allocated between the 
several industries. A good deal has been done towards co- 
ordination of production, and it may be safely assumed 
that under National Gas, Electricity, and Coal Boards new 
measures will be taken to change the face of the production 
and distribution of fuel and current ; whether for better or 
worse, time alone will show. All this, however, does not 
affect the utilization angle inherent in a National Fuel 
Policy. 

The problem here is to decide how the fuel and power 
requirements of the country can best be met having regard 
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to the wastage of our coal reserves to which attention has 
already been called. One immediate difficulty, it must be 
confessed, is that there is insufficient reliable information as 
to the use of fuels in industry. Industry, as we have shown, 
is not by any means all the problem. The domestic use of 
fuel accounts for about half the consumption of heat, light, 
and power. It should not be beyond the wit of an intelligent, 
technical, and economic man to decide what fuels are best 
suited in the national interest for domestic purposes. The 
Fuel and Power Advisory Council has already given a striking 
lead in that direction. 

Space heating again is a similar problem and there are 
well-known ways of dealing with it. The use of pass-out or 
back-pressure steam is often the most economic way of pro- 
viding both heat and power to industry. The combination of 
district heating with power stations is clearly not regarded 
with favour by the PEP Committee except occasionally when 
new districts are being developed. Its application is limited 
and there seems to be little likelihood that any considerable 
number of district heating schemes will be built in this 
country. It should be a principle, however, that industrial 
and commercial space heating should be conducted by the 
application of waste steam (or waste heat steam, which comes 
to the same thing) to the purpose. 


Many Questions Unanswered 


This rather elementary discussion, however, leaves a host 
of questions unanswered. We had looked to the final chapter 
of the PEP report for guidance. But there is none. This is 
a disappointing end to a first-class factual survey. The facts 
are there, so far as they are available. But the application of 
those facts is not attempted. It is considered that the best 
way to impose a fuel policy on everyone—when a policy has 
been decided—is by means of price differentiation—i.e., 
tariffs. This is probably true. It would be difficult to forbid 
the use of any particular fuel for any particular purpose ; 
that would savour of regimentation, and there is already too 
much of that. On the other hand, to increase certain prices 
arbitrarily might come to the same thing. At the moment, 
the only step one can see is that every fuel should for every 
purpose bear its true cost of production. This would prevent 
special tariffs to promote the use of electricity for domestic 
heating, for example—an uneconomic use of electricity ; the 
economies of the effect of this measure on electrical produc- 
tion costs, however, must not ve neglected. In the same way, 
the rigid application of this principle might result in the 
price of coke being increased to a value at which it could 
not be sold. At present the price of coke is similar to that 
of coal and bears close relation to it because the two fuels 
are sold in competition. 

It is therefore rather disappointing to find that after all 
material for argument and array of facts have been presented 
in this monumental report, so far as setting up a national 
fuel and power policy is concerned, we come out at much 
the same door as we went in. We shall repeat without 
comment the crux of the PEP recommendation, leaving the 
matter to rest there so that our readers may make their own 
judgment: ‘“ The first step would be for some national 
authority, probably the Ministry of Fuel and Power, to lay 
down certain general conditions relating to consumptio 
which would have as their object to reduce to a minimum 
the total cost to the community in order to ensure that the 
best possible fuel service is available and to reduce to a mini- 
mum the total consumption of coal. Such an authority would 
be able to review at the highest level questions relating to the 
establishment of industries with a heavy consumption in par- 
ticular locations as well as the national and international 
implications of the development, for example, of electro- 
chemical and electro-metallurgical industries in this country. 
It would also be in a position to review such questions as the 
expansion of hydrogenation and synthetic fuel processes, &c. 
It would be the duty of the authority in the light of its 
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review of the position as a whole to present certain guiding 
principles to the Tariff Commissions of the individual fuel 
and power industries whose outlook must of necessity be 
very much narrower The main functions of the 
Tariff Commissions would be in the first instance to secure 
uniformity as to the form of tariff used in the industry, the 
form adopted being such as to bring prices most closely into 
line with actual costs of production and supply .... The 
Tariff Commissions would also consider means of removing 
the most outstanding differences in fuel prices as between one 
district and another, by improving the efficiency of distribu- 
tion They would deal with special tariff questions, 
such as promotional tariffs, off-peak rates, &c., in the light 
of general instructions issued by the National Authority.” 


Commentary by “ Abaris” 


Shades of Hamlet . . . . and Nationalization 


Agree, or not agree; that is the question; 
Whether it is better in the mind to suffer. 
The laws and bye-laws of our failing fortune, 
Or pick up arms against this spate of troubles, 
And by opposing end them ? To try, to work; 
No more; and while we rest we’ll try to mend 
The heartache and the thousand mental shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a situation 
Scarely to be wished. To try, to work; 
To work, perchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that time of change what dreams may come 
When we are shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: .. . 
. . . For who would bear the whips and scorns of State, 
The oppressor’s wrong; the gas man’s contumely, 
The pangs of ingrate men, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With his own product ? Who would fardels bear 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life . . .? 

Soft you now ! : 
Impetuous Minister; sir, in your arguments 
Be all virtues remember’d. 


Three Minute Report 


A report is sometimes a loud noise. Well, we have had the first 
fruits of the new propagandist set-up, and you no doubt saw a version 
of it in your newspaper. It does not go bang, however, and the first 
unconvincing efforts are only the beginning of many more to come; 
unless someone is clever enough to stop the lavish waste of public 
monies on this form of advertising. We are going to be satiated 
by large spaces filled with stuff we already know, and to me, this is 
one way in which the new team of super public relations gentlemen 
hopes to justify its expensive existence. All said in the first report 
could have been condensed into a far smaller space, with advantage 
to readers, newspapers, and advertising pundits. 

“Why the gap?” ask these geniuses of verbosity, and then go 
on to give two main reasons, both as transparent as thin celluloid. 
“ Food and materials are the scarcest things in the world... .” They 
forgot brains and physical energy. ‘“‘ When you lose an income from 
investments, you set to and earn more, or do without.” Now you 
know all about it. The report mentions coal, and we are told that 
production is one week behind the target. ‘“*‘ What’s saved is as good 
as what’s dug,” is another gem. 


Gas Bags and Batteries 


The cut in the petrol ration is a sad, sad business for many thousands 
of miserable motorists, of whom, incidentally, I am a tearful one. No 
more the genteel jaunt to the coast; no more al fresco food by the 
wayside; no more the quiet week-end far from the madding crowd. 

Shortages and cessations cause the cerebrum to work at red-hot 
speed and the optimists are now turning their feverish eyes back to 
the wartime gas bags and to electrical storage batteries. Thus they 
hope to keep the wheels turning, and their spirits at a zenith. These 
are indeed means to that end, but both gas and electricity are not 
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plentiful, and any further commitments on any large scale, are going 
to prove onerous. 

Electrical storage is, I think, out of the question because I do not 
think for one moment that there can be available the huge number 
of components for the conversions. Motors, for example, and the 
labour for installing them; where are they coming from? Gas is a 
different proposition, and failing all else we could seriously consider 
persevering with this method of motivation. 


Natural Gas 


There is a borough in London, called Willesden, that is mentioned 
in the Domesday Book and whose reputation may be called neither 
savoury nor unsavoury. This, I hope, puts you into the picture 
though I must add, in fairness, that the borough is very well built up; 
in fact there is hardly breathing space for the new pre-fabricated 
mansions. 

Willesden may achieve fame shortly, indeed by the time that your 
weary eyes scan these lines, something mighty important could have 
taken place. According to the Press there is every likelihood that 
the existence of oil in the sub-soil of the borough will be proved; or 
disproved. The prospect is very exciting and has all the possibilities 
of a second Texas; derricks, gushers, huge conflagrations, and a 
language all its own. Mr. J. Arthur Rank will film the scene until 
his cameras collapse under the strain; or until such time as the new 
oil rush drives his units out into the environs. New rich landladies 
of Willesden will flee from the oil-stained heroes who find that their 
fair daughters have run away with old-established beer barons. The 
whole business is pregnant with possibilities. 

With oil there is gas, and it would be a gift from the gods if this 
gas could be located, hemmed in and stored for use by the Londoners. 
The local gas undertaking would be independent of Mr. Gaitskell 
and all his works, and would be pleased to overhaul their retort 
houses in the meantime. Natural gas would surely be a boon in the 
Metropolis, and of course one boring may lead to another; so much 
so perhaps, as to render the coming of winter a mere bagatelle. 

Strange to relate, not many years ago the station at Heathfield, in 
Sussex, was lighted with natural gas and I am wondering if that 
manifestation is an indication of what we may expect when our 
geologists get down to the bottom of things. From Heathfield to 
Willesden it is about 50 miles as the crow flies; maybe it is less as the 
oils flow ! 


High Pressures 


Years ago, there came on to the British market a cooking container 
that was guaranteed to save fuel. This container was a pressure 
cooker, well constructed and of low initial cost, yet it never achieved 
any great popularity. A friend of mine acquired one—in a rash 
moment, he admitted—and presented it to his wife with a flourish 
of a trumpet. His wife did use it, exactly once, and thereafter it was 
consigned in dusty state to the top of the topmost shelf in a dark 
corner of the kitchen where, for aught I know, it may be to this very 
minute. 

The same type of pressure cooker can be bought to-day, unless 
H.M. Government has decreed that all of them shall go to the Congo, 
but a newer brother has been born and is now on sale. This latest 
pressure device has been advertised in the national Press recently and 
the claims for its performance would have set the Gas Industry by 
the ears, if this were the year 1938, for cooking times are fractional. 
Where such times are contracted, the gas used is similarly cut down, 
for this is said to be a real therm saver. Indeed, if we take figures 
that have been given to gas conventions, and look at the average 
annual cooker consumption of 80 therms, we shall be able to visualize 
what will happen to that one figure were the pressure cooker to be 
universally adopted and its claims substantiated. 


Easy Money 


There is much talk about taxing gas and electricity through gas 
and electricity accounts. This arose because all recognize the impossi- 
bility of rationing the two fuels, and therefore the alternative which 
they hope will cut down consumption is to raise the price. All is in 
the air, but I think we may as well look at the problem with a careful 
eye in case the cat jumps our way. 

One of the salient disadvantages we possess, vis-a-vis our competitor, 
is that we charge so much a therm, whereas electricity is sold by a 
much smaller unit. Double a penny a unit and then double a shilling 
a therm, and you can see the argument in a trice, for I can almost 
hear consumers saying that electricity is much cheaper than gas ! 
The consumer needs a lot of education in this fuel business. It 
seems that we are no longer keen on two-part tariffs, but electricity 
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has traded hugely with this method of charging and it has done it 
a power of good. It will undoubtedly play further with two-part 
tariffs while we go along on our flat rates; we have not the same develop- 
ment plan that the electrical industry has, and, in time, it will probably 
be able to lower its price per unit. I am looking ahead about four 
years, admittedly; but we should also look ahead. New generating 
stations may well be buzzing energetically at the end of that time. 

An artificial, fiscal arrangement, though it will hit both industries 
pretty heavily, and the consumers, of course, will give very little 
trouble to the tax-collectors. The great question is: will a higher 
price deter people from spending their money on comfort? Or will 
they spend on comfort, in the shape of fuels, because there will be 
little else to buy ? 


Personal 


At Boston, Mr. WILLIAM CHARLES CHAPMAN, Manager and Engineer 
of Boston Gas Company, was returned unopposed in the Bargate Ward 
in the municipal elections. 

* SJ + 


Mr. BERNARD CLARKE, Mayor-Elect of Stamford, Manager, Engineer, 
Secretary, and a Director of the Stamford Gas Company, retained his 
seat on the Council as a representative of St. Mary’s Ward in the 
municipal elections. 


e 2 
Mr. Haro_p V. Pye, formerly Engineer, Manager, and Secretary 
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of the Tavistock Lighting, Coal, and Coke Co., Ltd., has been 


appointed Engineer and General Manager of the Dursley Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Ltd., in succession to Mr. T. L. Tallentire. 
* * * 


Mr. R. C. ARNoLD, Assistant Gas Engineer to the Loughborough 
Corporation, has been appointed Assistant Gas Engineer to the 
Spalding Urban District Council in succession to Mr. H. S. Birks, 
who has been appointed Gas Engineer to the Swadlincote U.D.C. 

7 


« * 
Mr. H. F. SAVAGE, Traffic Manager, Beckton Gas Light and Coke 


Company, has retired from the Barking Council after 11 years’ service 
on that authority. Tributes were paid to him at a recent Council 


meeting by the Mayor of Barking and members of both sides of the | 


Council. 
* * * 


Mr. A. L. Morris, General Manager of the Cheltenham and 
District Gas Company, was successful in the municipal election, as 


also was Mr. W. A. Chard, Distribution Manager of the Gloucester | 


Gas Light Company. Mr. Morris represents St. Paul’s Ward of 
Cheltenham Borough, and retained his seat. 
Kingsholm Ward of Gloucester, and also retained his seat on the 
Gloucester City Council. 

* + a 


Mr. R. H. BANKS, who has been Assistant Engineer and Works 
Manager with the Northampton Gaslight Company for the past 10 
years, has recently joined the staff of the British Gas Purifying 
Materials Company, Ltd., of Leicester. Mr. Banks has been appointed 
Technical Engineer to the Company and will be responsible for the 
production of the natural British purifying material at the Company’s 
Northamptonshire Works. 

* * « 


Never absent from a meeting of shareholders and absent from 
only two out of over 600 Directors’ monthly meetings is the record of 
Mr. W. G. S. CRANMER, who on Oct. 31 completed 50 years’ con- 
tinuous service with the Willenhall Gas Company, first as Engineer 
and Manager and then as Secretary and Director. Mr. Cranmer, 
who is 76, first became associated with the Company 54 years ago, 
when he was clerk of works in charge of the erection of new works 
at Sandbeds, and he has been connected with the Gas Industry for 
practically 60 years. In 1894 he took up a similar post with the 
Wolverhampton Gas Company, remaining there until Christmas, 1895, 
when he went to Exeter as Works Superintendent. He returned to 
Willenhall in 1897 as Engineer and Manager. In 1926 he also became 
Secretary and for the last three years he has been Secretary and a 
Director, his son, Mr. A. G. Cranmer, becoming Engineer and 
Manager. 


Obituary 


Mr. JoHN SHAND, Works Superintendent of the Kirkcaldy Cor- 
poration Gas-works, died on Oct. 29. Before the first world war 
he was appointed Distribution Superintendent of the Gas Company, 
and when the Corporation took over the works he became Works 
Superintendent. A native of Peterhead, Mr. Shand was 58 and leaves 
a wife, two sons, and a daughter. 
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The death has occurred of Dr.A. H. EAs1 woop, at the early age of 40. 
Dr. Eastwood received his professional training under Professor J. W. 
Cobb in the Fuel Department of the University of Leeds. He graduated 
with first class honours in 1929 and in 1931 he was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy for research work carried out during his 
tenure of the Gas Research Fellowship. From 1931 to 1936 he assisted 
Dr. A. Key in research work carried out for the Liquor Effluents 
and Ammonia Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers. He 
was then transferred to the staff of the Joint Research Committee of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers and the University of Leeds. When 
Dr. Key left in 1944 to take up an appointment with the Ministry of 
Health, Dr. Eastwood became directly responsible for the continuation 
of his work on the removal of organic sulphur compounds from town 
gas. He also succeeded Dr. Key as Research Chemist to the Liquor 
Effluents and Ammonia Committee. Dr. Eastwood was an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of Chemistry, a member of the Institute of Fuel, 
and a member of the Institute of Sewage Purification. He leaves 
a widow and two young children. 


Letters to the Editor 


Gas Refrigerators 


DeaR Sir,—I have read with interest the paragraph under the 
heading ‘‘ Gas Refrigerators” in the Commentary by ‘“ Abaris” 
in your issue of Oct. 8. One or two statements are not quite in 
accordance with the facts. 

The Electrolux refrigerators installed in the temporary houses are 
model M.151’s, built-in to the kitchen equipment. It is not by any 
means generally true to say that these refrigerators are misused; 
we have in fact found through our own investigations that the great 
majority of tenants are enthusiastic refrigerator users. 

The L.220 model, introduced in its present form in 1937, is being 
withdrawn, and but for the war would have been withdrawn six years 
ago. It is being replaced by the L.300, an entirely new cabinet, and 
not by the L.380 as stated by “ Abaris.” 

We agree that the L.220 was an extremely popular pre-war cabinet. 
Two factors caused this: size and price. Under post-war conditions 
the price, although comparatively low, had risen by one-third, and 
as to size, the L.300 will give a greater storage capacity for practically 
the same occupied space. We are sure that this cabinet will be fully 
as popular as the L.220, and can visualize “* Abaris ’’ wielding his 
pen in complaint when in due time the L.300 has run its appointed 
course, and is in turn replaced by a-better cabinet. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. R. Homrray, 
Electrolux, Ltd., General Sales Manager. 
153-5, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 
Oct. 31, 1947. 


Electricity Generation on Gas-Works 


Dear Sir,—-In the Cctober issue of your periodical “‘ GAs” you 
publish an account of an Address by Sir Ernest Smith, C.B.E., in 
which you report him as asking why the Rirmingham Gas Department 
does not produce its own electricity. In reply to this question, I 
would offer the following statistics: 

In the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, the Birmingham Gas Department 
generated approximately 13 million units of electricity by means of 
their own private generating stations which run continuously in 
parallel with the grid at 11,000 volts. Surplus energy was exported 
to the grid and amounted approximately to 3.6 million units. 
IT would also refer you to the Institution of Gas Engineers’ Publication 
316, entitled “* Electricity in Gas Industry.” 

Yours faithfully, 
G. M. RIMMER, 
Birmingham Gas Department, Electrical Engineer. 
Gas-Works, 
Saltley, 
Birmingham, 8. 
Nov. 4, 1947. 


The Education Committee of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association has decided that the Qualifying and Final Examinations 
in “Sales Management” will be held on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, May 6, 7, and 8, 1948. The examination in “ Salesman- 
ship ” will be held during the afternoon of May 8, 1948. Entry forms 
will be available from the Secretary, I.S.M.A., 23, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1, on Jan. 1, 1948. 


Mr. G. E Currier, Bradford’s Gas Engineer and Manager, who was 
elected last year President of the Bradford branch of the N.A.L.G.O., 
on Nov. 6 gave a lecture to the branch on the Gas Industry and its 
service to the public, dealing with the manufacture and the distribution 
of gas, public lighting, coke problems, derivatives from coal, and the 
development of the Industry generally. The lecture was accompanied 
-by colour films. Mr. A. S. Downey, Deputy Chairman of the Bradford 
Gas Committee, took the chair. 
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JOHNSTONE PURIFYING PLANT 


Gas Managers from Paisley, Renfrew, Greenock, and Kilmarnock 
were present at the official opening of a new installation at Johnstone 
Gas-Works which will double the purifying capacity. Also present 
were Mr. Morton, Managing Director of Robt. Dempster & Sons, 
Elland (Yorks), who were responsible for installing the plant, Provost 
Walter Briggs, who set the new installation in operation, and members 
of the Town Council. 

After the valve had been opened the party made a tour of inspection 
of the purifying plant and were afterwards entertained at tea in the 
Civic Restaurant, with Bailie W. Woodhouse presiding. The Chair- 
man made reference to the approaching nationalization of the Gas 
Industry, and remarked that it seemed rather hard luck a Burgh like 
Johnstone should lose something which had always helped to keep 
down the rates. 

Ex-Provost A. H. Ross—oldest member of the Council—said that 
since 1880, when the gas-works were taken over by the Burgh, there 
had been steady progress. The quantity of gas made at that time 
was over 18,000,000 cu.ft.; to-day they were able to supply almost 
80,000,000 cu.ft. After war broke out and the factory at Bishopton 
was erected, the Ministry of Supply approached Johnstone to provide 
the necessary gas for the estate, and this proposition was readily 
accepted. That was only one instance of the progressive spirit which 
had always been shown, and he paid tribute to the succession of gas 
managers who had worked on assiduously for the development of the 
Undertaking and brought it to the successful position in which it now 
was. 

Both Provost Briggs and Mr. Alex. Jamieson, Gas Manager, spoke 
of the hold-up in the completion of the plant due to bad weather and 
to the difficulty in obtaining materials. 

They all appreciated the economic crisis which had been thrust 
upon them, said Mr. Morton, and he felt that, whatever the future 
might have in store, and whatever nationalization might mean to the 
Gas Industry, if given the right coal and the proper tools it would 
play an important part in the industrial recovery of the nation. 

Mr. Morton alluded to the happy association of his firm with the 
Johnstone Corporation, and spoke particularly of the great assistance 
Mr. Jamieson had been to the contractors. 


Diary 


17—London and Counties Coke Association: Finance 
Committee, 11 a.m.; Executive Committee, 11.30 
a.m.; Central Committee, 1.30 p.m., Gas Industry 
House. 

18.—Joint Meeting of the Chemical Engineering Group and 
the Physical Society (Low Temperature Group): “A 
New Process for the Separation of Ethylene from Coke 
Oven Gas,” Dr. P. M. Schuftan. Apartments of the 
Chemical Society, Burlington House, 5.30 p.m. 

18.—National Federation of Gas Coke Associations: National 
Technical Committee Meeting, Gas Industry House, 


11 a.m. 

19.—B.G.C. Salesmen’s Circle (West Riding of Yorkshire 
Section), Great Northern Hotel, Leeds, 3 p.m. Paper, 
** Survey for Salesmen,” by R. J. Gregg, Ascot Gas 
Water Heaters, Ltd. 

19.—Eastern Junior Gas Association: Visit to Shredded Wheat 
Co., and Murphy Radio, Welwyn Garden City, 1 p.m. 

20.—Midland Junior Gas Association: Half-day visit to the 

j Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Fort Dunlop. 

21.—London and Southern Junior Gas Association: Meeting, 
Gas Industry House. Paper by Dr. E. Spivey on 
“Cooling Operations as Applied to Gas-Works Pro- 
cesses.” 

21.—Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District): 
Meeting, Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 5 p.m. 
Address by Dr. J. R. Campbell on “ Carbonization 
and the Chemical Industry.” 

25-26.—Institution of Gas Engineers: 13th Autumn Research 
Meeting, London. = 

26.—Western Junior Gas Association : Visit to the G.W.R. 
Locomotive and Carriage Works, Swindon. 

27.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers 
(Eastern District): ‘*Some Aspects of Distribution 
Work,” Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Gould. Gas Industry 
House, 2.30 p.m. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Novy. 


The Council of the Institute of Welding have gratefully accepted the 
offer of the British Oxygen Company, Ltd., to provide a prize of 
£100 a year for three years, to be known as the B.O.C. Welding Prize 
and to be awarded for a Paper submitted by a member of the Institute 
on some aspect of gas welding. 
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A NEW ASCOT FILM 


Yet another service has been rendered to the Gas Industry by Ascot 
Gas Water Heaters, Ltd., in the production of a new instructional 
film, ‘‘ Symbols of Service,’ which had its first showing on Tuesday 
of last week at the Hamer Cinema, Wardour Street—an occasion 
attended by many prominent members of the Industry. The Ascot 
instructional and training courses, which have now been in being for 
15 years, have been of immense benefit to thousands engaged directly 
with gas undertakings and also to very many in the building and 
plumbing trades. These courses have resulted, without any question, 
in a higher standard of gas water heating service, and Ascot can 
legitimately be very proud of their enlightened efforts in this direction. 
The type of instruction of which we are speaking has proved itself 
both desirable and necessary and the volume of the work has greatly 
increased throughout the country. With the return of staff following 
the cessation of the war there has been the need for refresher courses, 
and the work in general is bound to be helped by the film ‘* Symbols 
of Service,”’ which treats a serious subject in an interesting way. It 
covers clearly and vividly, within the short period of half an hour, the 
fundamental principles of instantaneous water heating by gas, with 
particular reference to the assembly, fitting, and maintenance of the 
Ascot. Such, in fact, is the technical interest of the film, and so 
important its purpose, that we think the “ light touches ”’ introduced 
as relief are unnecessary and to our mind a trifle irritating and dis- 
concerting. The point we would make is that in this film Ascot have 
so much to offer that serious presentation of the story is not enhanced 
by merry quips or fancy props. 

We commend the film heartily as a real contribution to efficient gas 
service and are glad to know that copies are freely available on loan 
to gas undertakings. The concept of the film was very sound indeed 
and the result is admirable. The idea and the outcome will, we feel 
sure, meet with enthusiastic approval. We would add that the pre- 
miere was a pleasant occasion—a mental tonic, in fact—and that the 
welcome extended by the Chairman of Ascot’s, the Earl of Limerick, 
was warmly appreciated. 


EXTENSIONS AT CHELTENHAM 


Due to the increased demand for gas in the area of the Cheltenham 
and District Gas Company, a fully automatic water gas plant with 
self-clinkering generator was installed and put to work in 1946. The 
capacity of this plant is 14 million cu.ft. a day. 

The continued development in sales has necessitated a duplicate 
plant, the order for which has been placed with Humphreys & Glasgow, 
Ltd. Ancillary equipment to be used with the additional plant has 
also been ordered. It is honed that the new plant will be in commission 
by the end of 1948. 

Arising out of this increased demand for gasit has become necessary 
to increase gasholder storage at a strategic point in the rural district 
of the Company’s area of supply. The Pershore (Worcs) Holder 
Station has been selected for this purpose, where a new all-welded 
gasholder of 250,000 cu.ft. capacity is now being erected by the 
Oxley Engineering Company, Ltd. From this holder, which is 
supplied with gas from Cheltenham, gas will be pumped to the Bidford, 
Campden, and Broadway areas. 

The rural districts of the Cheltenham and District Gas Company 
are supplied via two lines of high pressure mains forming a circle 
approximately 16 miles in diameter with branch extensions to other 
holders and villages. Until recently a breach in this circie has existed 
at the River Avon, north of Evesham, which has prevented full use 
of the system as a circular high pressure main. Pending erection of a 
proposed permanent bridge at this point, the Company has now laid 
a temporary pipe in the 120 ft. wide bed of the river, thus completing 
the circle. Due to the hard nature of the river bed a number of 
difficulties were experienced but eventually overcome. 


SALARIES AND CONDITIONS OF TECHNICAL 
STAFF 


At a conference of gas technicians held under the auspices of the 
Association of Scientific Workers in London on Nov. 2, the problem 
of salaries and conditions of employment in a nationalized Gas In- 
dustry was discussed. The conference had before it the report of 
a Committee which made recommendations based upon an examiina- 
tion of the salaries prevailing in the Industry and of those in operation 
in the Civil Service for scientific staffs as well as those paid by the large 
enterprises in the chemical industry. 

As a result of the discussions a programme was drawn up for 
presentation to the appropriate authority as soon as it is established. 
Meanwhile, the programme is to be printed and circulated to members 
of the Association throughout the Industry. Copies will also be 
available, as soon as printing is completed, for al! technicians who 
require it, and Gas Associations all over the country are to be supplied 
with copies. 

The conference, which was composed of representatives of members 
of the A.Sc.W. in the Industry, reflected widespread interest in the 
problem of salaries and working conditions among technical staffs 
and the effect upon these of the nationalization of the Gas Industry. 








Nov 





HOMECRAFT COURSES 


In the light of experience gained in the organization of their highly 
successful Homecraft Courses last winter, the Women’s Gas Council 
have slightly altered the syllabus on which those courses were based. } H 
The Ministries of Education, Food, and Health have again been I ce 


consulted and future Women’s Gas Council Courses will be based on C 
the revised syllabus. Miss Godby, who is now organizing these courses, underta 
is arranging for many of the lectures in the new syllabus to be given progres 
early in the new year. Many members of the audiences at the first Alth« 
series of Homecraft lectures showed so much interest in the subject numbe! 
that it was clear that they would be pleased to attend a “* follow-on” pre-wa 
course of such !ectures on a different syllabus, slightly more advanced ability 
in character. Such interesting titles as “‘ Home Dyeing and Ironing,’ %  conside 
‘** The Care of Children ”’.and ‘* Home and the Community ”’ give some to be « 
idea of the scope of the second course. To cover many of the subjects enemy 
outside lecturers are provided by the Council, but the one dealing with conditi 
“* Home and the Community ”’ will, in many cases, be given by Mrs. able to 
W. M. Buchanan, Organizing Secretary of the W.G.C. ‘ Follow-on ” the 25 
courses in areas where W.G.C. Homecraft Courses have already been also be 
held are also scheduled to start early in 1948. | 
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At a recent Local Government Exhibition at Warrington a stand was 
provided for the Warrington Gas Department. Within limited space 
the Domestic Section included varied cooking, washing, water and space 
heating apparatus, while the Industrial Section was confined to infra-red 
and overhead heating, steam raising, and C.C. burners for furnace work 








Our photograph is of an exhibition promoted by the Hull Corporation 
Health Department in co-operation with the Ministry of Food with 
the object of bringing home to the public the importance of cleanliness 
and hygiene in connexion with food. Displavs to tie up with this theme 
were staged by the local Health Department, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Hull and Goole Port Authority, Electricity Department, 





the 
and two gas undertakings, and a number of local firms connected with tim 


the distribution of food. Continuous cookery lectures were given by wat 
the Ministry of Food and five one-hour film shows were given each day anc 


during the exhibition. The exhibition was open from 10 a.m. to 7.30 
p.m. daily, and during the nine days visits were made by parties from a 
number of local women’s associations. The Education Committee also 
organized visits of school children from 17 schools in parties of 40 to 80, 
and during the run of the exhibition the attendaxce totalled over 15,300. 
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RECONSTRUCTION AT PLYMOUTH 


HE City of Plymouth Gas Department, whose area of supply 

covers that area of the City previously served by the Devonport 

Corporation, which was one of the country’s worst war-damaged 
undertakings, has managed to make a good recovery and further 
progress. 

Although the Undertaking is still some 25% short of its pre-war 
number of consumers, the gas send-out has already risen above the 
pre-war figure of approximately 930 million cu.ft. per annum. The 
ability of the plant to supply this amount in itself is no mean feat 
considering that some 84% of its coal gas carbonizing plant has had 
to be completely rebuilt in the last four years due to the result of 
enemy action. It is additionally gratifying to be able to state that the 
condition of the plant is now such that not only is the Undertaking 
able to meet the present increased demand with allowance for some of 
the 25% of its old consumers to be added at a later date, but it has 
also been able to give assistance to other gas undertakings. 


Supply to Cornwall 


The last charge of coal was put into the retorts of the Saltash Gas 
and Coke Company, Ltd., Cornwall, on Oct. 23, 1947. As from that 
date the whole of their gas will be supplied by the City of Plymouth 
Gas Department in bulk. 

The accomplishment of this arrangement in itself is an item of 
interest as it involved the laying of a main over the Royal Albert 





Supply to Cornwall, 
scaffolding 
Saltash Bridge. 


Bridge, across the River Tamar, which carries the Great Western 


Main and Refacing of the purifier centre 
in position on _ the valve showing machine in 
operation. 


Railway line from Devon into Cornwall to Penzance. This bridge, 
built by Brunel in 1859, is one of the highest above water in the country, 
and has a total length of 2,190 ft., a water span of 900 ft., and a height 
of 95 ft. above mean sea level. 

The railway company insisted that the main be laid along the 
outside of the bridge and also reduced considerably the size of main 
which was eventually laid compared to that which was intended when 
the scheme was first considered. This necessitated the scaffolding 
of almost the whole length of the bridge before mainlaying could 
commence, and required the services of skilled scaffolders. The lack 
of facilities for getting men and materials on to the bridge and the 
high wind velocity experienced on many occasions made the laying 
of the main, to say the least, a more specialized job than would at 
first appear to the casual observer, and for this reason a mainlaying 
contracting firm was engaged actually to lay the main. 

With the varying conditions to which the main would be subjected, 
due to its stipulated position on the south side of the bridge and thus 
open to the full heat of the summer sun, also to the cool temperatures 
experienced owing to its height and exposure to the wind, together 
with the vibration of the bridge in rough weather and whenever trains 
cross along it, it was necessary to consider extremely carefully the 
type of pipeline to be laid. 

Eventually steel tubes were clipped to the main buttresses at either 
end of the bridge, special bends being provided at the top to change 
the direction of the main to the horizontal position and at the same 
time allowing for expansion. Three major buttresses rising from the 
water had also to be negotiated by means of bends welded on site, 
and the whole main was connected with Johnson couplings well 
wrapped with ‘“‘ Denso.” Originally it was intended to clip the main 
onto angle iron arms fixed with three bolts onto the bridge structure, 
but it was soon found that the excessive vibration caused by the trains 
passing along the bridge resulted in the arms sagging, and eventually 
the brackets were strutted to obviate this. 


Gas is drawn along the main by means of either of two boosters 
situated at the Saltash Works, one being electrically and the other 
gas engine driven, and is then metered before passing into a common 
main feeding the holders and district governor. 

The Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company asked 
for a supply as last winter approached, and gas was fed into their 
Stonehouse area for the months of December, January, February, 
March, and April. 

In Plymouth, approximately 18,500 houses were totally destroyed 
or extensively damaged by enemy action, of which number approxi- 
mately 10,000 were in the Devonport area. It is therefore possible 
for the reader to visualize the amount of damage which was sustained 
by the mains and services in the Undertaking’s area of supply. Apart 
from a small number of mains which lie in an area which it is proposed 
to use for dockyard extension purposes, the whole of the remaining 
mains have been reconnected and relaid where necessary, since the 
war ended. 

Requirements in connexion with the re-housing programme has 
occupied much of the Undertaking’s time, four large estates, together 
with a number of small estates of less than 100 houses, having been 
almost completed in the last two years. This work involves a capital 
expenditure of approximately £45,000, the laying of over 18 miles of 
mains, and the servicing of more than 2,000 houses. 

A point of special interest to the Gas Industry is that, of the large 
number of houses built, some 85% have been fitted with gas cookers, 
100% with gas wash boilers, 32% with gas refrigerators, 19% with 
gas coke fires, and many with other gas burning appliances, despite 
intense competition from other fuel suppliers. 

Since the cessation of hostilities the whole of the street lighting 
equipment of the Undertaking, consisting of some 2,200 lamps, 
many of the of them 12 and six light overhead type, and representing 
a potential load of 60 million cu.ft. per annum, have been completely 
overhauled and renovated, and the whole are now fitted with reflectors 
and automatic control. This has, of course, necessitated the provision 
of quite a large number of new lamps, &c., and the major overhaul 
of almost the whole of the remainder, much of the original equipment 
having been damaged or completely destroyed by enemy action. 

It is acknowledged that some of the best illuminated roads in the 
City are those lighted by the Department, and a further 400 lamps 
of a most modern type on mounted concrete columns are in the course of 
erection on the new housing estates. 


Re-Facing Purifier Centre Valve 


This work is of an unusual character in so far that it concerns the 
refacing of a purifier centre valve. For a few years this valve had not 
been tight on its face, and being of some 7 or 8 ft. diameter, was not 
an easy thing tobe refaced other than by specialists. The original 
suppliers of the purifiers found themselves quite unable to undertake 
this work due to their very many other commitments and lack of skilled 
labour. H.M. Dockyard at Devonport was therefore approached, and 
eventually the valve was refaced by employing the same machine as 
is used for facing gun mountings, &c., on H.M. ships. 

The machine was driven by a small attached compressed air engine 
and the accompanying photograph was taken during the refacing 
operation. The position of the valve and its inaccessibility together 
with the tendency of the cutting tool to lift when facing the division 
plates made the operation rather cemplicated. It is perhaps sufficient 
to state that the work occupied approximately five weeks in refacing 
the bottom section of the valve only, the cap of the valve being sent 
into H.M. Dockyard, where it was trued on one of their large lathes 
and then reground. 





Kings Tamerton Housing Estate 
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AND 


MANAGERS 


HE Autumn General Meeting of the Eastern Association of 

Gas Engineers and Managers was held at the Waldorf Hotel, 

Aldwych, on Nov. 6. Opening the meeting, the President, 

Mr. R. A. Weston, extended a warm welcome to the President and 

the Secretary of the Institution of Gas Engineers, Dr. Harold Hartley 

and Dr. W. T. K. Braunholtz, to Mr. H. J. Escreet, President of the 

Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, and Mr. J. S. 
Marshall, President of the Eastern Junior Gas Association. 

Mr. H. H. Redwood (Newmarket), Hon. Secretary, announced that 

a number of apologies for absence had been received, but all had 
conveyed to the President their good wishes for the meeting. 


It was announced by the President that resignations had been received 
from Mr. H. G. Ruggles (Leighton Buzzard), who had been a member 
since 1912, and Mr. F. Wilkinson (Hunstanton), a member since 1924; 
both these gentlemen were retiring from the profession. An Associate 
member, Mr. H. A. Hobson (Sutton Coalfield), who had joined the 
Association in 1935, had also resigned, due to moving from the 
Association’s area. These resignations were accepted at the proposal 
of Mr. H. I. Wright (Bishops Stortford), who described them as con- 
stituting a severe loss to the Association, seconded by Mr. H. R. 
Thomas (Bury St. Edmunds). 

On the proposition of the President, seconded by Mr. F. Allen 
(Clacton), Senior Vice-President, five new members were elected, and 
one associate member. Those present, Mr. F. T. Brookes (Secretary, 
British Gas Light Co., Ltd.), Mr. C. E. Smith (Engineer and Manager, 
Brigg), and Mr. R. Whiting (Works Engineer, Ipswich), were warmly 
welcomed to the Association by the President. 

The scrutineers, Mr. W. J. Garrud and Colonel J. Kennington, 
were then elected; this was proposed by Mr. D. B. Parkinson (London), 
and seconded by Mr. K. B. Meggitt (Bedford). 

The President said that one of the most pleasant of his duties was 
to pay tribute to the Immediate Past-President, Mr. F. N. Howes. 
In accordance with their long tradition, Mr. Howes had carried out 
his duties excellently in that quiet and unassuming manner of his, and 
as had been said at Chelmsford, they had had many distinguished 
Past-Presidents, of whom Mr. Howes was not the least. They would 
remember the meetings of the past year for a long time, particularly 
that at Chelmsford, and they could congratulate themselves on being 
able to call on a man of Mr. Howes’s character during that time. He 
had great pleasure in presenting to Mr. Howes a silver tea-set which 
he trusted would help him and Mrs. Howes to look back on the past 
year with pleasure. 

Ina brief reply, Mr. F. N. Howes (Chelmsford) expressed his thanks 
to the President for his kind remarks and to all members for their 
support during his year of Presidency. As for the handsome memento, 
os least he could promise them a cup of tea when they came to Chelms- 
ord. 


The Secretary presented the report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, which were adopted without discussion at the proposition of 
Mr. A. W. Mather (Ipswich), seconded by Mr. L. C. B. Williams 
(Thetford). 

Presentations were then made to winners of I.G.E. Certificates. 
These included Messrs. J. H. H. Magson, A. G. Pratt, B. W. Ames, 
and K. E. Maplethorpe. Presenting the Certificates Dr. Harold 
Hartley said the Institution of Gas Engineers was in line with other 
great engineering institutions in this country in planning for their 
future staff. 


Presidential Address 


The President then delivered his Address. 
subsequently in the “‘ Journal.” 

Proposing a vote of thanks to the President, Mr. B. Clarke (Stam- 
ford) said that he spoke with the knowledge that many there would 
wish to express their appreciation to Mr. Weston who was, he knew, 
a man of unique experience who, while having under his control one 
of the largest undertakings in the Eastern Counties, nevertheless had 
the closest association with many small undertakings. He would 
like to emphasize what Dr. Hartley had said at lunch that the small 
works were a matter of vital importance to the Industry. In his 
Address the President had instanced in a factual way what has been 
done by those small undertakings whose resources were equally small. 
There was undoubtedly a great deal to be gained by these small works 
associating with the larger ones who could offer material assistance to 
the smaller units. Gas Advisory Boards could continue to function 
and assist in this way. The President had, he felt, dealt very modestly 
with his own works, which never let Norwich down during the war; 
he knew he had served his district magnificently in his position 
of coal spokesman. He particularly liked the human element 
which appeared towards the end of the Address, and which should 
appeal to the juniors of the Industry. Mr. Weston realized that 
the Gas Industry depended on its personnel, and his appeal would 
bear fruit. As a whole, the Address emphasized what sort of a 
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man their President was; and on the behalf of all present, he tendered 
him a hearty vote of thanks. : 

Seconding, Mr. R. B. Glover said it was a pleasure and a privilege 
to have the opportunity of voicing their thanks to Mr. Weston, and 
he knew that had his uncle, the late Thomas Glover, been able to hear 
his Address, he would have been delighted. 

Briefly responding, the President said there was a saying, ‘‘ Woe 
is the man when all speak well of him,”’ and he took it that he had a 
good deal coming to him. 

He then presented a brief report as the Association’s Representative 
on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Since they had 
elected him as their District Member to the Council, there had 
been two Council meetings both of which he had attended. He had 
also attended the Press Conference on Oct. 10 under the auspices 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers to mark the publication of the first 
10 of the General Codes of Practice dealing with the installation and 
utilization of gas appliances. First of all, however, he would like 
on their behalf, to congratulate Mr. T. C. Battersby on his election as 
ordinary member of the Council last June and he thought the Associa- 
tion had reason to be proud that two of its members, Mr. Hunter 
Rioch and Mr. Battersby, were ordinary members of the Council of 
the Institution. 

To a newcomer to the Council, the first impression was one of 
astonishment at the vast amount of work carried out by the Institution 
and its Committees, and although he had been a member of the In- 
stitution for 26 years, he had to admit that he did not fully realize 
this fact. Many of the matters dealt with were eventually published 
in the Technical Press and would be dealt with at future meetings, 
so that he could not enlarge on these, but he thought it was not generally 
known and appreciated that there were nearly 30 Committees besides 
the Council. Besides the ordinary routine business of the Institution, 
in itself heavy, the Committees were dealing with district heating, 
coal conservation, text books, careers, codes of practice, meters, 
education,advisory boards, liquor effluent, gas-works staffing, and, 
of course, gas research, so it could be seen what a vast field the Insti- 
tution was covering. 

On the announcement that £30 was to be donated to the Benevolent 
Fund of the Institution, Dr. Hartley said how glad he was that this 
donation had been made. As Chairman of the Institution, he was 
also Chairman of that fund and he found it distressing to hear the 
cases of those people applying for assistance. In this matter he was 
rapacious and could not get too much, for he was convinced of the 
fine work this Fund was doing. 

Concluding the meeting, the President announced that he hoped 
the next meeting, in Norwich, would take place in May. 


LUNCHEON SPEECHES 


Preceding the meeting a luncheon was held at the Waldorf Hotel, 
the President of. the Association, Mr. R. A. Weston, in the Chair. 

Dr. Harold Hartley (President of the Institution of Gas Engineers), 
in proposing the toast “‘ The Association,” said he was honoured 
in that the occasion might be one of the last which would be held 
during the regime of private enterprise. 

Their Association in particular embraced many of the small works 
of the Industry spread throughout a relatively sparsely occupied part 
of the country—works which had continued to thrive despite strenuous 
competition from the more unified electrical supply industry. What 
he had to say was to some extent a plea for an appreciation of the 
great service rendered by those men of big heart and limited oppor- 
tunity who had formed necessary links in the orderly development 
of their Industry. Men who, if they had failed in their task, would 
have done a disservice much greater than the mere magnitude of their 
works might suggest, by bringing gas supply into disrepute: men who 
had held tight and done good work with the small means at tieir 
disposal. 

In two or three years, when nationalization had been effected, 
continued Dr. Hartley, the meetings of the Association, which had 
done so much to cement and extend personal friendships among 
members, would be at least as important for the gas engineers of the 
district as had been the case in the past. It was especially important 
that as industries were nationalized nothing should be done to prevent 
free discussion by technicians of their technical problems. 

“We are used to life in a democracy,” he said, “ and it would be 
disastrous if under nationalization free expression of technical opinion 
were stifled. It is to the credit of those who have controlled the 
independent undertakings in the Gas Industry in the past that they 
have not interfered with such frank discussions as do take place at 
meetings of gas technicians throughout the country. We of the Gas 
Industry are appreciative of the value of the meetings of our members, 
and especially of such bodies as the Junior Associations. Such meet- 
ings play an important part in the general as well as the technical 
education of the members. I do not think that any such limitations 
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on freedom of speech will be imposed, but as I find such a fear exists 
in some quarters it seems important to ventilate the matter.” 


Gaining from Experience 


Presumably in the case of their Industry, continued Dr. Hartley, 
the central authority set up to take over the assets of and integrate 
the producing and distributing units would be allowed adequate 
time to enable an assessment to be made of the problems involved 
before effecting any changes in the mode of operation. The fact 
that the coal industry and the electrical industry would both have been 
nationalized before the Gas Industry should ensure that problems 
inherent in such a major change in organization were the better 
appreciated and that full advantage would be taken of the experience 
gained in dealing with the other two fuel industries. Inevitably 
the change must put a great strain on all the staffs at present in the 
Industry, and whatever importations of new blood were effected the 
continued smooth working of their great public supply industry would 
depend principally on the retention of the goodwill of those who 
had devoted, and wished to continue to devote, their lives to the 
Gas Industry. In this connexicn it was important that there should 
be an appreciation of the experience acquired in the working of those 
gas undertakings which had already expanded by uniting with 
themselves other undertakings operating over adjoining areas. In 
addition, there was available the experience of industrial groups 
in other spheres of activity which had grown by the coalescing of 
allied organizations. In the field of more competitive industry the 
creation of the necessary new loyalties and the elimination of old 
antagonisms had been found to necessitate, initially, a complete 
centralization, not merely for planning, but also for working control. 
Centralization of operative control, however, tended to destroy 
initiative within the constituent members of a group. It was essential 
that such centralization should never be continued or pushed so 
far as to neutralize the advantages which unified control could gain. 
Initiative must, insofar as and as soon as was practicable, be restored 
to the constituent members by a return of responsibility and authority 
within the sphere of operation defined by a centrally determined policy. 

The staffs of the constituent supply members of their Industry had 
for over a century been imbued with a co-operative outlook and a 
great feeling of loyalty, not merely to the particular organization 
by which they were employed, but to the Industry as a whole. Their 
lives had not been marred by any sense of injustice or feeling that 
they had been exploited—they had not agitated or provided soil 
for the activities of agitators or even thought with Omar Khayyam, 
“Could you and J with fate conspire to grasp this sorry scheme of 
things entire, would not we shatter it to bits and then remould it 
nearer to the heart’s desire.”” Rather had they wished to build on 
the foundations already well laid by their predecessors. His own 
contacts had shown them to be men whose hearts were in their work 
and who were filled with a desire to see their Industry grow and to 
increase the service it could render to the nation as a whole. Such 
was .the material with which the new control authority would have 
to operate—men willing and anxious to give of their best—men 
experienced in dealing with their fellows, of making allowances for 
other men’s idiosyncrasies and yet appreciative of their own limitations. 
The continued growth of the Industry provided testimony to their 
work—a 70% increase in gas sales in the 24 years following 1921. 
This by an Industry which had already been in existence for over a 
century by the latter date. 


Service and Personal Contact 


The outlook of the Gas Industry was based on service to the con- 
sumer—national work but one depending essentially on personal 
contact and necessitating action on the district, not something that 
could be dealt with effectively in a building in the Metropolis—- maybe 
some hundreds of miles away. Something requiring action at the 
periphery and not detailed control from the centre. Thus it was 
hoped that in issuing the mandate to a controlling authority, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power would see to it that only matters of major 
importance were dealt with at the centre—that the regions should 
carry the executive authority, and that they in their turn should, 
wherever possible, devolve authority to the groups within the region 
so that the spirit whick animated them to-day shonld not be quenched. 


Coke Ovens and Town Gas Supply 


The Industrv’s Post-war Planning Committee and later the Heyworth 
Committee both recommended a grouping of existing undertakings 
and a rationalization of the supply centres as a means of developing 
the Industry. These suggestions were endorsed by a large majority 
of the Industry likely to be affected: as rendering possible closer co- 
operation of specialists of all types, more effective working, more 
rapid progress and, above all, a better service to the consumer. A 
rational extension of the conception of integration would lead to 
incorporation of the independent coke ovens within the sphere of 
operation of the town gas industry. It was this Industry which was 
experienced in the public supply of both gas and coke and the satis- 
faction of the Statutory controls which were necessary for such a 
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To leave such independent coke ovens under the 
control of any other national authority would indicate a lack of 
appreciation of one of the fundamentals of the problem of proper 
utilization of the national fuel supplies. 


public service. 


The Men in Charge of Smaller Works 


*“* As I see it,” continued Dr. Hartley, “ with integration of the 
contituent units of the Industry the future should be brighter for 
the men of the small works, for all young men who will then have 
greater opportunities than their elders could expect when they were 
juniors, and for all who have the will to learn and understand their 
job thoroughly and to give of their test to the task in hand. Much 
will depend on the action taken by those in authority in the next few 
years, especially on the spirit that is developed; on the avoidance of 
red tape and, above all, in taking action to ensure that the men in 
the front line shall be able to get on with their job. 


** At the London and Counties Coke Association Luncheon, Lord 
Hyndley told us that already consultations take place between the 
Coal Board, the Transport Commission, and the electrical industry, 
and he said that in the event of the Gas Industry being nationalized 
the consultations would te extended to embrace that Industry. Sooner 
or later such consultations will lead to a consideration of a National 
Fuel Policy, a matter which must have a technical foundation. For 
this the technicians of the Industry should prepare theraselves by a 
stock-taking of their present state of development and an assessment 
of the potential needs for therrnal energy in both the industrial and 
domestic spheres. Whatever the regions into which the country is 
sub-divided the need of the different sections will vary both in the 
relative importance of the domestic and industrial loads and the 
actual demands of each, as well as in the availability of plant for 
carbonizing coal, be it based on retorts or coke ovens, and the relative 
importance of both gas and coke for satisfying the needs of the area. 
Further, as the standard of living of the nation will be much influenced 
by the fuel policy adopted it is desirable that thought be given not 
merely to the lines of technical progress in the past but to the possi- 
bilities of the future. For example, adequate heating of the home 
may involve in the future the supply of sufficient fuel to generate 
some 500 to 1,000 therms per annum and this without any increase 
in overall coal usage for domestic purposes. 


“* To what extent can such loads be dealt with by the Gas Industry 
which to-day supplies some 50°% more heat as coke than as gas ? 
Tt supplied on the average in 1945 only some 110 therms as gas to each 
of its domestic consumers or some 160 therms as gas per consumer 
when all types, domestic, commercial, and industrial are included. 
Problems there are galore and let us hope that in the re-organizing 
of the Industry they will be tack!ed with vision so as to ensure that 
the consumer reaps the benefits which should undoubtedly follow 
from integration.” 


Dr. Hartley concluded by saying that in the future meetings of the 
Association should be more useful than ever. The Association was 
affiliated to the Institution of Gas Engineers, and provided the Council 
of the latter with a member. Let them see to it that he was in a 
position to transmit their views and experiences so that the Institution 
might remain alive and continue to play its part not only in ensuring 
a high standard of technical proficiency in the profression of gas 
engineer, but also in providing a platform for the frank discussion 
of technical problems. 


An Association Proud of Its Record 


Mr. R. A. Weston, responding to the toast, remarked that the 
Association represented the smaller undertakings over an area 
extending from the Humber to the Thames; but the Association 
was proud of its record and yielded to none in its efforts to maintain 
the high standard of service of the Gas Industry. And irrespective 
of form of ownership they would concentrate cn what was their 
primary charge—service to their consumers. It was not just the size 
of the works which constituted the all-important factor. There was 
the matter of efficiency, and the -fficiency of the smaller works had 
an inevitable and a great bearing on the way the Gas Industry as a 
whole was regarded by its consumers. As to free discussion, he 
could not believe that in the future this would be curtailed... 


Mr. F. Allen (Senior Vice-President of the Association) gave the 
toast of “‘ The Guests,”’ coupling with it the name of Mr. Kelf-Cohen, 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, Gas and Electricity 
Division. In reply, Mr. Kelf Cohen said it was the endeavour of the 
team for which he was speaking to help the work of gas undertakings 
in all its aspects. As example, gas undertakings were now far better 
stocked with coal to meet the demands of the coming winter than was 
the case a year ago, and this applied not only to individual under- 
takings but to regions of coal distribution, of which East Anglia 
was one. Before nationalization became law much was needed to 
be done by gas undertakings, and while he appreciated the special 
difficulties of the small undertakings he was sure that the inherent 
traditions of those who were responsible for gas service would ensure 
that the supply to consumers would not fail. 
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THE ECONOMY CAMPAIGN * 
By E. CROWTHER, M.Eng., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 


Vice-President of the Institution of Gas Engineers ; General Manager and Chief Engineer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


and Gateshead 


representatives of the gas and electricity industries in a public 

meeting arranged to promote economy and limitation in the 
use of these services would have been beyond the imagination of most 
of those present, and the fact that it is actually taking place here and 
now is a striking illustration of the profound change which has come 
about in the circumstances which surround us. And here let me say 
that it has not been easy for the Gas Industry to reconcile itself to 
these circumstances, not only because its efforts for a century or more 
have been directed steadily towards the expansion of its business, but 
even more because of its knowledge that, looking at the fuel question 
as a whole, the use of gas in place of coal is itself a great economy. 
In fact, it is calculated that the gas and coke produced by the Gas 
Industry from the 20 million tons of coal which it carbonizes each year 
have replaced some 40 million tons of coal in the homes and industries 
of the country. 

It may well be asked how the Gas Industry, holding these convic- 
tions, can justify its advocacy of limitation of gas usage, or what 
circumstances have led it to do so. The answers are these: 

First—At the present level of domestic coal supplies, it is unlikely 
that further household usage of gas would generally be accompanied 
by a corresponding reduction in coal usage. It is much more likely to 
mean a higher standard of comfort and the consumption of more fuel 
in total than before, and so, in the present state of the country’s 
resources, must for the time be discouraged, desirable as higher 
comfort standards may be. Putting the point in another way, any 
present limitation of gas usage is unlikely to lead to a corresponding 
increase in coal usage, for the simple reason that increased coal will 
not be allotted, so that in these circumstances limitation of gas usage 
means the consumption of less fuel in total, and is consequently 
highly desirable in the short term view. 

Second—Supplies of coal to the Gas Industry itself, and hence its 
ability to produce gas beyond a certain level of demand, are strictly 
controlled. It is true that a certain margin of elasticity is available 
im the production of additional gas from a combination of coke 
and oil, but this involves the importation of oil (with consequent 
dollar expenditure} and a reduction in the already insufficient quantity 
of coke available for sale. Not only are home requirements under- 
supplied at present, but in addition, unless coke can very quickly be 
made available to the Scandinavian markets once more, the rapid 
development of oil firing at present proceeding there will permanently 
close down what has been in the past a very valuable export trade. 

Third—The production plant of the Gas Industry in general, and 
certainly that of the Newcastle and Gateshead Company, is already 
being worked almost to its limit of capacity, so that until extensions 
can be completed—and this cannot be done quickly to-day—additional 
gas sales are an embarrassment rather than a source of satisfaction. 
Since 1938, the Company’s sales of gas have grown by 65%, although 
the opportunities for the construction of additional plant during 
these years were of necessity extremely limited, so that the difficulties 
of the present position are obvious. 

For these reasons it is imperative in the national interest, and in 
that of the Gas Industry alike, that gas consumption, and particularly 
domestic gas consumption, should be limited, and the maximum 
possible economy observed by all users. 

The demands for industrial firms for gas continue to increase, and it 
is important that they should be met wherever possible, as it is amply 
established that the use of gas for industrial operations means more 
and better production with less expenditure of manpower—all vital 
to the country’s emergence from its present difficulties. Until more 
coal can be made available to the Gas Industry, and more plant 
constructed for the processing of that coal, additional gas can be 
provided for industrial use only through the co-operation of the 
domestic consumer. 


Enlisting the Consumer’s Support 


The purpose of this meeting is to consider how the active support 
of the consumer may best be enlisted. His outlook upon the fuel 
situation is easy to understand: the maximum amount of coal which 
he is permitted to buy is strictly limited, and he cannot be sure that he 
will be able to obtain that maximum; consequently he tends to retain 
what he-gets for times of severe weather and for emergency, and 
meanwhile uses gas and electricity wherever he can, without clearly 
recognizing that in so doing he is converting his individual shortage 
into a collective shortage. It appears necessary to convince him of 
two things: 


~* Address to a Northern Region Fuel Economy Conference arranged by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


Or a few years ago, the prospect of the participation of 





Gas Company 


One—That the gas and electricity undertakings are in effect handling 
a part of his total fuel allocation on his behalf, so that any lack of 
economy on his part must eventually result to his own disadvantage 
and to that of his neighbours. 

Two—That the imperative necessity for production has by no means 
been exaggerated, and that the more of the fuel supplied to gas and 
electricity stations that can be diverted from domestic to industrial 
usage, the sooner will the national situation begin to improve. 

Before examining these points further, one suggestion for the 
consideration of the Minister may perhaps be made. This is, that if 
householders could be positively assured of the amount of coal to be 
made available to them in each allocation period, and if they could 
rely with certainty upon receiving it, they would be less inclined to 
hoard up what they get and to throw loads upon the public utilities 
beyond their capacity to carry. 

If, further, some “ staggering ’’ of the allocation periods could be 
devised, so that only a proportion of the domestic consumers in any 
area were reaching the end of their allocation periods and of their 
coal stocks at any one time, it would greatly reduce the exceptionally 
heavy demands at present experienced by public utilities at the end 
of each allocation period, and so be of much assistance to them. 

To return to the question of securing public co-operation, a number 
of lines of approach suggest themselves: 

It is important to capitalize the recent announcement that no formal 
rationing schemes for gas and electricity are intended to be imposed. 
Where nearly every other household purchase is rationed, the un- 
restricted supply of these services is a welcome exception, and the 
point should be made not only that it would be folly to prejudice 
the position by extravagance, but that it should be a point of honour 
on the part of consumers to show that they can be relied upon. 

The close relationship between their self restraint in the use of 
these services, and the amounts of fuel and power available to industry 
should be stressed, and reference made to the damage done to the 
progress of national recovery by last winter’s fuel crisis. 

Where, as in the case of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, 
available manufacturing plant is a factor as critical as is available 
coal in détermining the maximum demand which can be met during the 
peak winter period, a letter might be written by the Chief Engineer, 
addressed, as it were, to a typical gas consumer, in which his efforts 
to maintain supplies, his difficulties, and the assistance asked of the 
consumer would be expressed in simple terms. This letter might 
then be put in the hands of the local Fuel Economy Committees and 
circulated or otherwise published by them as they thought best calcu- 
lated to make the desired impression. 

A large number of potential propagandists of gas economy, in the 
persons of some 2,000 employees of the Gas Company, may readily 
be recruited. It is suggested that a representative of the local Economy 
Committee arrange to address a meeting of the employees at each 
works and depot of the Company, explaining the position, and inviting 
the active assistance of each individual in passing on the message 
to his friends and acquaintances. The Company would willingly 
make arrangements for such meetings in works’ time, providing 
suitable chairmen. It is strongly recommended, if the suggestion 
be adopted, that the Local Committee secure the co-operation and 
attendance of the appropriate Union Organizer at all such meetings. 

It should be considered whether periodic public announcements 
should be made showing the quantity of gas sold (cither by comparison 
with the previous year, or with some pre-agreed “ target ” figure) for 
domestic purposes, in a manner corresponding with announcements 
of the progress of Savings Drives. 


Trustees for the Public 


There would be difficulty in dividing the figures of gas consumption 
between the various areas of the Company except on quarterly ascer- 
tainments, and in separating domestic from other consumption: it 
would be less difficult to provide information covering the whole of 
the Company’s business, but it is questionable whether this would be 
as effective as local figures if these could be furnished. 

In all economy propaganda, the point should be made and repeated 
that the gas and electricity undertakings are not consumers of coal 
themselves, but are acting as trustees for the public in respect of 
coal employed, after processing by the undertakings, for the public 
benefit. The only difference between this coal (of which not more 
than a certain amount can be allocated) and that delivered to each 
householder, is that it is a collective ration for all consumers in each 
undertaking’s area, so that the care exercised in its use by each 
member of the community is to the benefit of all. 
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“Governors and Governing ”* 


By B. R. PARKINSON, M.I.Mech.E., Hon. M.Inst.Gas E. 
Reviewed by DAVID FULTON 


addition to the bookshelves of qualified and student gas engineers 

at any time, but, coming at present, its appearance is particularly 
well-timed, coinciding with the increasing interest which is being taken 
in such questions as the long-distance transmission of gas and the 
control of pressures at the consumer’s premises. The value of the 
governor in works practice has always been recognized, and evidence 
of the tendency to govern pressures at the point of consumption is 
most strikingly found in the now common practice of supplying 
governors as standard fittings on gas cookers and water heaters. 


In his preface, the Author states that he hopes that his treatise will 
increase the number of people who are “‘ governor-minded ” and one 
feels sure that the hope is not a vain hope. 


The contents cover the wide field of governing and gaseous flow 
from retort to burner. The underlying principles, design, and opera- 
tion of every type of governor in use to-day, and of many which have 
made their contribution to the evolution of their modern counterparts, 
are set foith with a happy clarity of exposition. 

The development of the dry governor, now rapidly displacing the 
wet governor, is faithfully dealt with, and the merits and limitations 
of each design of governor are frankly stated, resulting in a sure 
guide being given to tke engineer in the selection and specification 
of the governing plant which will best meet the duties required of it. 

The value of this publication is, however, further enhanced by the 
light thrown upon two classes of problem ever before the Gas Industry 
— the problem of pressure control in high pressure transmission and 
the district storage systems made necessary by centralization of pro- 
duction and by increasing loads, and the problem of pressure variation 
in local distribution systems, focused in the controversy of service 
versus appliance governor. Mr. Parkinson does not presume to 
give a universal cure for all distribution pressure faults, but he provides 
most important information about what can be and cannot be done 
towards their elimination by the application of appropriate systems 
of governing. 

The science and practice of governing is neatly summed up in a 
statement that “‘ perfect ” governing cannot be attained, but can only 
be reasonably approximated, because the governor works by after- 
thought, never by anticipation. ‘‘ Nevertheless, the response in the 
best of governors is amazingly prompt and the result adequate.” 
The importance of valve size is emphasized and fully explained and 
it is gratifying to learn that apart from the Reynolds governor, all 
the many types of governor described are the inventions of British 
engineers. 

There is quite as much valuable material for the production engineer 
as for his distribution colleague. For example, an interesting system 
of constant ratio governing for the proportioning or equalization of 
streams of gas coming from a common source (e.g., exhauster outlet 
manifold main) and entering a number of parallel units of plant 
(e.g., two or more lines of wet purification plant) is described. With 
growing production units, and paralleling of ancillary plant, such 
an arrangement is a most attractive alternative to the inflexible and 
frequently unsatisfactory direction of flow of gas by partial closing of 
normal pattern valves. 

The Author does not avoid the subject of “‘ governor mysteries,” 
as he frankly describes them; and those who, in future, may experience 
“hunting” troubles of mysterious origin will have the fruits of his 
wide experience at their hands, an advantage which others of us may, 
in retrospect, regret was not available many years ago. 

The use of high pressure district gasholders in relation to equalization 
of pressures is dealt with rather briefly, but probably the Author 
thought the matter outside the province of his subject. 

There are many personal asides which reveal the Author’s 
personality, and there is an interesting story of how he conceived, 
designed, and manufactured a pressure loading governor,only to discover 
some time afterwards that in an edition of ‘‘ King’s Treatise,” published 
in 1879, there had appeared a description of a governor invented by 
D. Bruce Peebles, which had exactly the same principle and many 
of the same details, proving that many of the old inventors were ahead 
of the requirements of their times. 

The book terminates in almost 20 pages of formulae and tables 
Pertinent to the design of governors. 

_ This publication, in less sure hands, might well have deteriorated 
into an elaborate catalogue or a dull text-book to be taken down from 
the shelf.on occasions of necessity only. Instead, the interest of the 
material and continuity of treatment make it more than readable, 
and there will be few gas engineers who will not find something new 
and of value between its covers. 


fe publication of Walter King, Ltd., would make a welcome 





* “ Governors and Governing,” by B. R. Parkinson. Published by Walter King 
Ltd., 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Price 22s, 6d., post free. 
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STEAMING IN INTERMITTENT VERTICALS 


The Compagnie Generale de Construction de Fours of Montrouge 
(Seine) have issued as No. 7 in their series of Cahiers des Services 
Techniques an exhaustive mathematical treatment by M. Henry 
Cassan of the formation of water gas in intermittent vertical retorts, 
originally presented at the International Congress of Industrial 
Chemistry in September, 1946. M. Cassan suggests that pre-occupa- 
tion with the yield of gas per ton of coal treated has led technicians 
to neglect other data which are necessary to an accurate comparison 
of results, particularly the speed of the water gas reaction. From the 
technical and industrial points of view it is important to obtain per 
unit of time the maximum water gas calories in a given retort with 
a given coal, and not at all the yield per ton of coal, since this yield can 
always be obtained by prolonging the operation sufficiently. From 
the theoretical point of view, since thermo-chemical equilibrium 
is not attained it is indispensable to ascertain the laws governing the 
phenomena observed in order to obtain practical data. Some of 
the questions to which it is possible to give answers, however in- 
complete and approximate, are (1) should the admission of steam be 
regulated in proportion to the tonnage of coal carbonized or as a 
function of some other variable, such as the heating surface; (2) what 
should be the rate of injection to obtain the maximum of gas-calories 
per hour and per retort; (3) will this maximum be obtained by the 
production of water gas of high calorific value, or, on the other hand, 
by the production of large volumes of low grade gas; (4) in what 
measure does the reactivity of different cokes enter into the results 
achieved ? -M. Cassan sets out in a table 20 sets of results, borrowed 
from other authors or from his own work, and fails to find any law 
connecting the figures with the possible exception of the reactivity. 
He then proceeds to an elaborate examination of the mathematical 
theory of the carbon-water reactions, first on the assumption of 
equilibrium (which he shows give results contrary to experience) 
and secondly on the basis of the kinetic theory of Guldberg and Waage. 
This exposition is fully illustrated by tables, graphs, and nomograms. 


The practical conclusions are presented in the form of an example- 
First the duration of dry distillation is determined. This depends 
not only upon the width of the retort but also upon the nature of the 
coal, “‘ and there is at present no laboratory test which can determine 
the characteristics of coals from this point of view.’”’ But an empirical 
formula may be used in which the duration in hours is given by the 


expression A (x?+ v/( i x being the width of the retort in deci- 
T 


metres, 7 the external temperature in hundreds of degrees Centigrade, 
and A a coefficient depending on the nature of the coal, which may 
vary for the usual coals from 1.2 to 1.5. From a table in the text 
the gross calorific value of the water gas corresponding to a given 
reactivity of coke can be read off; hence the volume of water gas 
necessary to obtain the required mixed gas can be determined. The 
other quantities, time and volume of steaming, &c., are shown in the 
same table. 


The Paper is limited to the intermittent retort. M. Cassan 
recognizes that steaming in the continuous retort is more complicated 
and that it requires a special treatment. The gasification phase 
cannot be separated from that of distillation. He has the subject 
in hand, however, and promises to write on it shortly. 


Annexed to the Paper is an excellent little study, with graphs, of 
the measurement of steam through an orifice, which, as he so justly 
observes, is rarely effected with sufficient accuracy. “It happens 
even very frequently in technical Papers that the pressure of the steam 
is given without giving the diameter of the orifice, which renders the 
information absurd and useless.” 


According to the issue of St. Helens Newspaper of Oct. 31, St. 
Helens figures !argely in plans which the National Coal Board are 
preparing. It is stated that high productive mining is planned to 
embrace Bold, Sutton Manor, and Cronton collieries, over an area 
of which St. Helens is the centre. It is stated, too, that the anticipated 
output of coal is very great indeed. 7 


In a Letter to the Chairman of the Fuel Utilization Sub Committee 
of the Parliamentary and Scientific Committet, the Minister of Fuel 
and Power, Mr. Gaitskell, has stated that the maximum possible 
conversion from coal to oil burning in respect of the supplies of oil 
available has already been carried out or authorized. Dealing with 
steps taken to reduce domestic consumption of electricity, the Minister 
has announced that instructions regarding licences for repairing 
and replacing solid fuel-burning appliances have been relaxed; that 
a small emergency reserve of 15,000 tons of coal will be created in 
Government dumps in London; and that a heavy cut in the raw 
materials allocated to manufacturers of electric fires has been in 
operation for some time. Further marketing of oil heaters is not, 
however, practicable owing to shortage of paraffin. 
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WIND-TUNNEL EXPERIMENTS ON MODELS OF 
A SPIRALLY GUIDED GASHOLDER 


By S. M. MILBOURNE, M.I.Struct. E. 


N 1938 the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers, on the 
I recommendation of its Research, Executive, and Gas-Works 

Safety Rules Committees, requested the National Physical Labora- 
tory to investigate stress phenomena associated with ‘‘ wind forces of 
a spirally-guided gasholder, including a mathematical analysis thereof.” 
Unfortunately this work was considerably delayed on account of the 
war, but a report of the investigation was eventually prepared by 
Dr. G. A. Hankins and Mr. G. H. I.ean, of the Engineering Division 
of the National Physical Laboratory.. As the report was of a most 
comprehensive character, a Digest was written reducing the experi- 
mental results so that they could be readily applied to the design of 
spirally-guided gasholders. The report, together with the Digest, 
published by the Gas Research Board as its Communication G.R.B. 28, 
was presented at the 12th Autumn Research Meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers last year. The full investigation comprises some 
70 pages of printed matter and diagrams in addition to the discussion. 
The following is a brief review of this work. 

The systematic study of wind pressure on buildings and other struc- 
tures, including gasholders, dates from the time the late Dr. J. O. V. 
Irminger, of Copenhagen, wrote his first article on this subject in 
1894. Since then research work has been carried out on models of 
gasholders representing the lifts and tank, but without any form of 
guiding. {n all cases the models were small and the speed of the air 
flow in the wind tunnels was relatively low. From a consideration 
of the various physical quantities involved when wind flows past an 
object in its stream, it may be shown that the form of flow must be 


a function of the Reynolds number R, which may be expressed as a 
ratio thus: 
R = vD 


Y 
where v = the velocity of the air flow, 

D = the diameter of the object (in the case of a gasholder), 

Y = the kinematic viscosity coefficient of the air. 
_ In order that wind pressure experiments on a model gasholder 
in a wind tunnel shall give results absolutely identical with those obtain- 
ing on the actual holder when subject to the natural wind, it is necessary 
that the values of the Reynolds numbers for the model and the actual 
gasholder are the same. This condition represents the law of dynamic 
similarity Up to now it has been impossible to achieve absolute 
dynamic similarity when carrying out experiments on models of large 
gasholders, as there are no wind tunnels of sufficient dimensions to 
accommodate models of the necessary size. 

The wind tunnel experiments carried out by Dr. Hankins and Mr. 
Lean were made on models of a two-lift spirally-guided gasholder in 
steel tank, having a capacity of 250,000 cu.ft. The experiments were 
divided into two series. The first series was conducted on a model 
constructed to a scale of 1:/100 full size and tested in a wind tunnel at 
wind speeds varying from 15 to 54 ft. per second. Records were 
taken of the wind pressure and suction distribution on the sides of the 
model at various heights from the base board and at angular intervals 
of 15° round the circumference. Experiments were carried out on this 
model both with and without spiral guide rails to ascertain what 
difference such projections as the guide rails would make on the drag 
and moment measurements. These experiments were of a preliminary 
character as the Reynolds numbers obtaining were near the critical 
value for cylindrical surfaces. In the National Physical Laboratory 
report, records of the wind pressure and suction on the sides of the 
model without guide rails have been graphed. These records were 
taken on four different planes situated at points near half the height 
of the model. The results have been compared with those obtained 
on a larger model gasholder used in the second series of experiments. 
This large model was constructed to a scale of 1: 40 full size and was 
fitted in the first instance with strips representing guide rails of 3 x 3 
in. section. 2 

Up to the time of this report Professor J. Ackeret’s experiments 
in 1934 carried out on models of a gasholder at Reynolds numbers 
in the vicinity of 1.2 x 10° were perhaps the most reliable basis 
or design, since the experiments were made at Reynolds numbers 
well above the critical value for cylindrical surfaces. The experiments 
carried out by Professor Ackeret were, however, limited to models 
of a gasholder with and without guide framing. 

It is considered essential that the value of the Reynolds number 
obtaining in the case of the model tested in the wind tunnel should be 
well above the critical value, which for smooth cylindrical surfaces 
is approximately 2 x 105. In the recent experiments at the National 
Physical Laboratory on the large model of the spirally-guided gas- 
holder, Reynolds numbers up to 2.1 x 106 were obtained, so that 
these results approach most nearly to the value of the Reynolds numbers 
at which dynamic similarity is established between the model and the 
actual structure. There is still a considerable gap between the highest 


values of the Reynolds numbers occurring in the case of models tested 
in wind tunnels and the Reynolds numbers obtaining for the larger 
gasholders under natural wind conditions. In the case of the larger 
holders subject to the maximum wind velocities, the Reynolds numbers 
obtaining are to the order of 107 to 108. If, however, certain allow- 
ances are made in deciding the extent of the wind pressure and suction 
on the crown and side of the holder, common curves of wind distribu- 
tion can be decided upon which may be used with some measure of 
confidence in the design of a spirally-guided gasholder. 

In the second series of experiments on the larger model, an open 
jet return flow wind tunnel was employed and wind speeds varying 
from 33 to 160 ft. per second were used. As the Reynolds numbers 
obtaining in these cases were well above the critical value for cylindrical 
surfaces, the results are, therefore, of particular interest when con- 
sidering the design of gasholders. Two groups of experiments were 
carried out in this series. In the first group the model was fitted with 
spiral guide rails to a scale representing 3 by 3 in. cross-section, 
while in the second group of experiments spiral guide rails to a scale 
representing 6 by 3 in. cross-section were fitted to the model. The 
results obtained from the model fitted with the larger cross-section 
guide rails showed that considerable differences occur in the intensity 
of suction in the immediate vicinity of the guide rails. On the leeward 
side of both the large and the small cross-section guide rails, sudden 
increases of suction appear, but in the case of the large cross-section 
guide rails, the suction intensity reaches comparatively high values. 
From an examination of the results it appears that these high suction 
intensities fall rapidly as the distance from the rails increases. As the 
leeward side of the model is approached the intensity of local suction 
in the vicinity of the guide rails shows a general decrease until it 
finally becomes uniform and remains at a practically constant value 
in the leeward quadrant of the model. . 

It is somewhat difficult to visualize the distribution of the wind 
load on all parts of the holder at one time as determined from the 
wind tunnel experiments. A model was therefore prepared to a scale 
of 1/160 full size showing the variations in intensity of the wind 
pressure and suction on the crown and sides of the gasholder by means 
of painted strips of thick paper. These strips were constructed to a 
convenient radial scale and placed in their correct positions. _Photo- 
graphs of this model are given in the Digest of the National Physical 
Laboratory report and one of these is reproduced in Fig. 1. 


The light coloured strips indicate the intensity of pressure and the 
dark coloured strips show the intensity of suction when the wind is 
blowing in the direction given by the arrow. The effect of the guide 
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rails and tank piers on the distribution of the wind pressure and 
suction is clearly brought out in the photograph. A maximum 


suction intensity amounting to 2.1 times the intensity of the normal 


pressure on the windward side of the model was recorded at one point 
when metal strips representing guide rails of 6 by 3 in. section were 
fitted to the model of the holder in the wind tunnel. 

In the Digest of the National Physical Laboratory report graphs 


HE Annual Conference of the National Smoke Abatement 
Society was held at the Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh, last 
month, when leading British experts gathered {to debate the 

advantages of smokeless fuels, the different systems of heating, and 
their application to domestic and industrial use. One of the sessions 
was devoted to the subject of “‘ The Abolition of Domestic Smoke.” 
Dr. R. Veitch Clark, former Medical Officer of Health for Manchester, 
who presided at the session, said it should be borne in mind that there 
should ultimately be control by by-laws of the method of heating of 
houses, and in the near future there ought to be a by-law requiring 
the heat insulation of walls and roofs. Following an opening survey, 
with questions, by Mr. Arnold Marsh, General Secretary of the Society, 
replies were presented by representatives of the various interests 
concerned. 

Mr. D. C. Cross (Lea Bridge), representing the British Gas Council, 
presented the case for gas. The first important general question, he 
said, was whether the public were prepared to accept completely the 
use of smokeless fuel in place of raw coal. Without hesitation, 
he would answer Yes, subject to the following qualifications: 

(1) That the public be fully educated and convinced from the highest 
level that coal was the life blood of our nation, and that it was impera- 
tive to make the fullest use of every ton of coal mined and its by- 
products. 

(2) That it was as much a national crime to waste coal and burn it 
wastefully in its raw state in inefficient grates, as it was to waste valuable 
food. The public had been educated and convinced in the past of the 
necessity to spend vast sums of money on health services for the 
prevention and cure of disease and illness, and he felt sure the public 
would equally respond if the following advantages were as clearly 
and emphatically pressed home: (a) benefit to health from more sun- 
shine through the elimination of smoke; (6) increase in vegetation, 
when we were so dependent“on home produce; (c) an appreciable saving 
in the upkeep of buildings. 

At one time in England, householders threw refuse into the roads 
to the detriment of their neighbours, as freely as they now poured 
smoke into the surrounding atmosphere, and this nuisance had been 
abated despite the cost of the installation of sanitation. 

(3) That sufficient smokeless fuel was available without the necessity 
for the public having to queue for it, or for restrictions upon its use. 

(4) That some Government pressure should be exercised to compel 
property owners to scrap obsolete, inefficient and wasteful fuel burning 
appliances, and install modern efficient appliances as they become 
available. If landlords were compelled to meet the expense of 
improving their fuel-burning appliances in existing buildings, it may 
be necessary to give them some redress, but he was not convinced on 
this point because in like manner, if the sanitation of a house became 
defective and a public nuisance to the neighbours, the property owner 
would be compelled to take all the necessary steps to stop the nuisance 
at his own expense. 

The next question—when can smokeless fuels be made fully available 
for all requirements?—was, he was afraid, with the present economic 
condition of the country, impossible to answer. Normal expansion 
of the smokeless fuel industries for the home market must naturally 
be influenced by the necessity for first priorities for agricultural, mining, 
and export industries, and be affected by shortage of material and 
delay in obtaining machinery. But knowing the extensive programme 
of reconstruction and extensions in hand, he was confident that the 
Gas Industry would be able to meet all the increased demands for 
gas and coke which would arise from the normal evolution of public 
opinion to the ultimate goal of complete abolition of domestic smoke. 

While he was confident that the Gas Industry would eventually 
meet all increased demands for gas, there was bound to be a transi- 
tional delay before there could be a really substantial increase in the 
quantity of coke available for sale. The normal expansion and recon- 
struction of carbonizing plant had to be curtailed during the war 
years, and it would be several years before the Industry could overtake 
arrears, especially when it was realized that no new carbonizing plant 
could be built under three years. 

Mr. Marsh had touched upon a vital point when he asked when 
would it be possible to urge the Government to prohibit any further 
manufacture of types of open firegrates which were now obsolete. 

Surely there was no time more opportune than the present. The nation 
was desperately short of coal; therefore, it was only common sense 
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are included showing the radial distribution of the wind loading recom- 
mended for purposes of design, and formule are included for 
determining the shearing forces and overturning moments on partly 
and fully inflated gasholders. It is mentioned in the concluding 
paragraph of the Digest that if experiments on an actual holder 
could be undertaken, no doubt further valuable information would 
be available. 








that the installation of old-fashioned, inefficient, and wasteful grates 
in new houses should be prohibited at once. 

During the war, if a weapon became obsolete, its manufacture was 
stopped at once and a concerted drive was made to manufacure large 
quantities of new weapons to take its place. Why not use the same 
drive now to save wasteful burning of coal, while we were engaged 
in another Battle of Britain! The improved efficiency of fuel-burning 
appliances would bring an eventual saving both to the householder 
and to the nation. 

The same remarks could apply to old gas fires. There were many 
obsolete gas fires in use which were over 25 years old, which if replaced 
by a modern efficient gas fire or convector fire would show an imme- 
diate saving in gas of at least 50%, and in some cases up to 100%, with 
the same output of heat? The capital outlay for the new fire would 
soon be recovered by the saving of gas which in turn would mean a 
saving in coal used to make the gas. 


Smokeless Fuel 


Mr. Marsh had asked whether complete gasification of coal was 
likely to develop or whether a balanced consumption of gas and coke 
would secure the best economy — and how much more gas coke 
could we expect in the next 10 years ? 

The future policy of the Gas Industry had been somewhat confused 
by the emergency through which the country had passed in the last 
two years. 

The reason for the present shortage of coke was that the Gas In- 
dustry, for the last 18 months, was instructed to make as much gas 
as possible by complete gasification in order to save coal, and many 
gas undertakings had been forced to install plant making gas out of 
coke and oil in order to meet the demand. In June of this year the 
Government reversed its policy and now the Industry as instructed 
to make as much coke as possible and use a minimum of oil. Naturally, 
it would take some little time to adjust manufacturing plant, as new 
carbonizing plant could not be erected under three years. 

It could be confidently assumed that a considerable increase in 
supply of coke would be available for the domestic market when 
existing retort houses had been reconstructed and new plant installed, 
but the increased quantity of coke available would depend to a great 
extent on a parallel increase in the use of gas. 

The Gas Industry had little control over the quality of the coke 
supplied to the public, as it was almost completely dependent upon 
the quality of the coal supplied. In pre-war years when gas under- 
takings had freedom in the purchase of coal, the quality of coke sold 
to the public could be controlled and guaranteed. 

The tendency of the Gas Industry was towards carbonizing in 
vertical retorts or chambers. The effect would be to help gas in 
maintaining a cheaper relative value to the.cost of other smokeless 
fuels. He could only give figures for the Gas Company with which 
he was associated in the London area. In the last eight years the 
price-of coal to the Company had increased by 111.5%, whereas the 
price of gas had increased by only 37.7% and the increase in price 
of gas for the whole London area was 52.7% in the same period. 

Mr. Marsh had asked whether the housewife would find it more 
expensive to displace raw coal by smokeless fuel. Coke used in a 
suitable appliance would certainly be no more expensive than coal 
for space heating or water heating, and would probably show econo- 
mies, but when considering substitution by gas for cooking, water 
heating, and intermittent space heating, it was not strictly correct 
to compare the net cost of gas with the net cost of raw coal. There 
was an intrinsic value to the housewife in the saving of labour, the 
cleanliness in the use of gas, the convenience of the fuel being on tap 
for use at any moment, and the real saving of waste when gas could 
be shut off immediately it was not required. 

Another benefit which it was difficult to assess in cash was the saving 
in washing, decorations, health, and increased vegetation, as smoke 
in the atmosphere became eliminated. 

Central heating was an ideal method of heating houses and large 
buildings as practised on the Continent and in Canada, but it must be 
recognized that for the added comfort it would -be more expensive 
than our present method of heating individual rooms, especially in 
the old existing houses where no attempt had been made to insulate 
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the walls and roof. In Canada where central heating was popular, 
the walls and roofs were built to conserve the heat, and double glass 
windows were fitted. Coke was the ideal and most economical fuel 
for central heating, but for comfort and efficiency the coke-burning 
appliance should be thermostatically controlled. This was quite a 
simple matter for large buildings and institutions, but it was not so easy 
for small buildings. He would not advocate gas for central heating 
or for heating a room continuously all day. 

Mr. Marsh asked to what extent could the central services, gas and 
electricity, contribute in the future to the displacement of the burning 
of raw coal for the prevention of smoke and in solving what he called 
the “‘ major problem ” of the open coal fire in the living room. For 
the householder who required an open fire burning in a room for any 
length of time, he suggested from personal experience that an open 
coke fire burnt in a grate designed for coke would give all the comfort 
of an open coal fire without any extra expense, except the initial 
installation cost of a coke grate, with the added convenience of gas 
ignition which allowed the householder to let the fire die out when the 
room was not in use, knowing that it could be quickly re-ignited as 
required. 

This statement might be challenged by pointing out the present 
scarcity of supply of modern coke grates and coke. Granted there 
was an existing shortage, mainly due to post-war conditions, but 
they should think of the future when building had picked up its arrears 
and supplies of appliances were more normal again. The Gas Industry 
should be able to take a considerable share in the change-over to the 
use of smokeless fuel and elimination of smoke. 

Gas was an ideal smokeless service for cooking, water heating, 
refrigeration and quick intermittent space heating or for secondary 
“topping up ” where district heating or other central heating was in 
use. Its chief merit was that it was on tap, and could be brought into 
use immediately at full capacity whenever needed and shut off the 
instant it was not required. 

Each service had its own advantage in certain domestic uses and 
should be developed fully to create a correct balance among all fuel 
services for the ultimate benefit of the public. 


He would like to emphasize that when planning for the future fuel 
service for the public, they must endeavour to avoid bottlenecks and 
the overloading of any one particular service, which only created 
unnecessary hardship and inconvenience. A service should not take 







NEW GAS METER FACTORY 


Details of industrial developments in the North-East during the 
past few years were outlined at the opening of the new factory of 
Messrs. George Wilson Gas Meters, Ltd., on the Bede Estate, South 
Shields, on Nov. 1. About 100 people, including many of the firm’s 
employees, were present at the opening, and the Mayor of South 
Shields (Alderman R. Longstaff) presided. 

Mr. W. D. Wilson, B.E.M. (Chairman and Managing Director 
of the firm), expressed the hope that by starting business in the area 
they would help to restore it to its former pre-eminence. Mr. Wilson 
referred to the export trade and said that the export drive would be 
an abject failure without Government assistance. Two of the firm’s 
agents in European countries had reported recently that while there 
was a demand for meters abroad, import licences could not be obtained. 
He added that this problem was now receiving the attention of the 
appropriate Government Department. The firm’s home trade was 
concerned with the supply of revenue recorders for gas undertakings. 
The Gas Industry was to be nationalized, and he hoped that the Minister 
of Fuel and Power would make an early statement as to his plans, 
so that firms like theirs would have the opportunity to plan the future 
of their businesses. 

Declaring the factory open, Mr. S. A. Sadler-Forster (Director of 
Industrial Estates, Board of Trade) referred to industrial developments 
which had taken place in the North-East in recent years. After 
dealing with the difficulties which had had to be overcome and which 
had slowed down factory building, he stated that since the passing 
of the Distribution of Industry Act, 142 factories had been allocated 
to the North-East. Of these 10% were to be erected on the Bede 
Estate. Thirty-one factories. had been completed and over 90% 
of the 142 factories had reached or had passed the steel erection stage. 
Mr. Sadler-Forster said they were continually up against_one kind 
of shortage or another, either steel, cement, or bricks, and sometimes 
labour, mostly bricklayers. To-day emphasis was on exports, and 
the products of George Wilson Gas Meters would be exported to 
every corner of the world. He added that firms starting business 
on the Bede Estate had put their faith in the people of South Tyneside 
and the firms must be shown that they had not done the wrong thing. 

The Mayor of South Shields (Alderman R. Longstaff) expressed 
satisfaction that the North-East area was getting its share of the new 
factories, and he expressed the hope that the North-East, long regarded 
as a depressed area, would become a real force for the benefit of the 
country generally. 

The new factory, which is being used for making gas meter parts 
for assembly at Messrs. Wilson’s other works, started production 
two or three months ago, before the factory and machinery were 
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on additional loads beyond its capacity to produce or supply until 
it could assure the full continuous requirements of its existing load. 
be remark applied equally to gas, electricity, coke, and smokeless 
coal. 

All fuel services should be administered to give the maximum 
efficient service to the public with the minimum use of coal, and be 
outside any form of political propaganda and political expediency. 

Dr. R.Veitch Clark, former Medical Officer of Health for Manchester, 
who presided at a session of which the subject was ‘* The Abolition of 
Domestic Smoke,” maintained that they should bear in mind that 
there should be ultimately a by-law control of the method of heating 
of houses, and in the near future there ought to be a by-law requiring 
the heat insulation of walls and roofs. 

Arguments for and against district heating also took a prominent 
place in the discussions. A plea by Mr. J. Edward, Scottish Regional 
Fuel Engineer to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, for a wider intro- 
duction of the new domestic appliances and district heating schemes 
was questioned by Mr. C. Lancaster, Chairman of Fulham Public 
Health Committee. Mr. Lancaster said that ambitious schemes for 
improved domestic heating and hot water supply in new housing areas 
were impracticable because of the high cost-involved. One scheme 
recently considered by Fulham would have meant an increase of 10s. 6d. 
a week in the rent of working class flats to which it was to be applied. 

Two announcements of special interest were made in the course of 
speeches. Mr. Edward intimated that the Fuel Efficiency Division 
of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, which was set up in 1942 as a war 
emergency Department, was to be placed on a permanent basis 
in the interests of fuel economy. 

Mr. Donald Hicks, Director of Scientific Control, National Coal 
Board, dealing with the supply of the natural smokeless fuels—anthra- 
cite and dry steam coals—said that the Coal Board would tackle the 
question of quality vigorously. It would not be long before all the 
tonnage delivered would be of a quality which met the very exclusive 
tastes of the respective consumers. 

It was also intimated that the Ministry’s fuel efficiency programme 
included the development of improved types of space heating and hot 
water appliances. A list of such appliances had been sent to local 
authorities by the Ministry of Health, with a recommendation that 
they should be installed in all new houses, and showrooms to demon- 
strate them would shortly be opened by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
in London and Glasgow. 


complete. About 150 men and women are already at work, and this 
figure will be raised to between 400 and 500. The new factory is 
stated to be the only one of its kind in the North-East. 

Those present at the opening included Colonel R. Chapman (Chair- 
man, North-Eastern Trading Estates), Colonel M. D. Methven 
(General Manager, North-Eastern Trading Estates), Mr. J. Rhodes 
(Regional Controller, Board of Trade), Mr. F. G. Hanham (Regional 
Controller, Ministry of Labour), Alderman J. Hanlon (Mayor of 
Jarrow), and representatives of various local firms. 


EXTENSIONS AND RENEWALS AT COVENTRY 


The Coventry City Counci! have accepted, and the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power have approved, the proposals set out in a detailed 
report submitted by the Engineer and Manager for capital works 
extensions and renewals at the Foleshill Works. The main items of 
the scheme are: 

(a) Installation of new vertical carbonizing plant, 6 million cu.ft. 
per day capacity, complete with mechanical producers and water 
flow conveyors. 

(b) Complete reconstruction of existing 3 million cu.ft. per day 
vertical installation. 

(:) Coke handling, screening, and storage plant, 500 ton capacity. 

(d) Revised system coal handling plant, together with special coke 
handling facilities for delivery of coke to C.W.G. plants and to the 
Lancashire boilers. 

In addition to the above the scheme provides for additions and 
extensions to condensing and tar extraction plants, new exhausters, 
extensions to existing rectifying plant, electro detarrers, ammonia 
washer, new purifiers, station meters, water cooling tower, and an 
additional concentrated liquor plant. Tenders have already been 
accepted for the new and reconstructed carbonizing plants, the whole 
of the coal and coke handling plants, and it is anticipated that the 
entire scheme will be completed and in operation in the course of the 
next few years. The total cost of the scheme as approved is estimated 
at £1,021,000. 

The proposals have been drawn up having regard to present and 
future needs, particularly in respect of industrial development, bulk 
supplies of gas to Birmingham, Rugby, and Nuneaton, and also the 
development of the domestic load brought about by the replacement 
of war-damaged properties. The maximum rated capacity of the 
Foleshill Works on the completion of the scheme will represent 
almost 20 million cu.ft. per day. , 
The Ministry of Fuel and Power officials during the course of their 
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investigations have visited the Undertaking and showed particular 
interest in the layout and general planning of the Foleshill Works, 
particularly so far as the vastness of the site is concerned. Up to 
recent date the total area of the site was 55 acres, but an additional 
acreage has now been acquired which brings the total of the single 
site up to 75 acres. 

When the various proposals were being considered recently at a 
meeting of the City Council, the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
drew the members’ attention to the fact that quite apart from any 
question of ownership, the Undertaking was a vital asset to the City, 
it being pointed out that the Undertaking found continuous employ- 
ment for some 1,000 citizens, with a weekly wage bill of some £6,000, 
while, further, it contributed £800 per week to the City in the form of 
rates. It was also revealed that the rate contribution of the Depart- 
ment represented more than one-fortieth of the total rates payable 
in the City, and that the present schedules of gas charges were equal 
to, or, in some instances, less than, those in operation over five vears 
ago. 


OFFICE METHODS IN USS.A. 


Following a visit to the United States, Mr. J. E. Powers, F.C.W.A., 
Office Comptroller to the Liverpool Gas Company, has recorded 
some of his impressions. He writes: . 

Quite soon I realized that two fundamental factors had to be kept 
in mind in making any comparison between American and British 
methods. First, the total absence of the prepayment meter and, 
second, the system of equal pay to males and females for equal work, 
coupled with the existence of a 40-hour week for both manual and 
clerical workers, with overtime payments for extra work. The first 
factor results in the supply of gas on credit to classes of consumer 
which, in this country, would pre-pay their consumptions. It follows 
that to reduce the size of bad debts monthly billing is practically uni- 
versal, and outputs between three and 12 million bills per’ annum are 
not exceptional. The most favoured means of bill production is 
by punched card machinery. An interesting fact that has been proved 
by wartime experience is that only 15-20% of the billing expenses was 
saved as a result of the Government edict that the billing period should 
be increased for the duration from one to two months. In other 
words, the economy of American billing in terms of cost per bill 
rendered is the direct result of mass production on a scale which 
would not be met in the British Isles under present conditions. 

The second factor has the result of roughly reversing the proportion 
of males and females employed in offices (for example, sorting and 
tabulating was everywhere carried out by male staff) and in consequence 
there is a lower natural staff wastage—in fact the labour turnover in 
utilities is small, the majority of the employees having been employed 
in their undertaking from school-leaving age and services of 25 years 
and upwards are not exceptional. 

The tendency is for wage rates, which in general are 2 to 2} times 
the comparable rates in England, to vary with the job rather than with 
age. This is made possible by the high commencing rates for junior 
labour (a girl of 17 starts at 115-140 dollars per month) and the fact 
that future increases may not add more than 40-50% to the starting 
figure. Compare the social fundament in this country where a junior 
is accustomed to start at a figure which may increase four or fivefold 
by the passage of time. Clerical job evaluation over here would thus 
be given impetus only by a revolutionary change in the structure of 
wage scales which would bring closer together the present minima 
and maxima. Payment on job evaluation appears to have the draw- 
back of limiting lines of promotion, which must surely handicap the 
staffing of an undertaking. 

It was interesting to note that although the usual starting age of 
clerical workers is 17 plussmost newcomers have already been employed 
during their school vacations, generally in different firms during each 
vacation. This practice serves not only to introduce students at an 
early age to the realities of working for their living, but must result 
in a broader mindedness among starters than exists in this country. 
Apparently a large number of companies are willing, for the good of 
the Industry in general, to give students employment during their 
holiday periods, and it is such an accepted procedure that it was not 
commented on as being anything exceptional. In one instance a lad 
of 17 had, during his past two summer vacations, saved some 800 
dollars, besides having experience of working methods in two different 
companies. 

The density of ordinary meters is greater in America and, conse- 
quently, the number of readings per man-day is in excess of the English 
figures. Discounting their natural advantages for this type of work 
there would still appear to be room for improvement in this country. 
Here, not infrequently, the meter reader is expected to enter a reading, 
make a subtraction, and compare present consumption with previous 
figures. In some cases they are given the further work of entering 
indices on meter cards. Overall, the maximum efficiency would appear 
to lie in restricting the inspector’s work to reading only, all other work 
being done in the office urider more suitable conditions for what is 
purely clerical work. In the Liverpool Gas Company we have for 
some time past been giving the meter readers three days’ work at a 
time so that travelling time is saved by reporting to the office only 
once in three days. The Americans have reached the same end, but 
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by having work delivered to and collected from the district each day 
by supervisors. Bills are delivered by company’s personnel except 
where they are produced on post cards which, at one cent a time, can 
be mailed more economically. 

When work such as billing, pay-roll production, &c.;-is carried out 

by punched card installations, the tendency is for separate batteries 
of machines to be employed, each under functional control, rather 
than for one set of equipment to be used in a service department of 
the undertaking. This seems an important fact, because often in this 
country the centralization of punched card machines creates problems 
of competing interests and priorities. 
_ With monthly billing the receipt of payments is a huge problem which, 
in certain towns, has been partially solved by providing payment 
facilities at approved drug stores where the consumer makes a five 
cent payment to the agent for the privilege of being able to effect 
payment without the trouble and cost of mailing a cheque. To en- 
courage a prompt payment, a penalty of some 3% is added to bills 
which remain unpaid after 10 days from date of despatch. As this 
penalty is added by the cashier at the time of payment, an additional 
problem is created (fundamentally by the absence of the slot meter). 
Deposits are looked upon with distaste. The cost of their administra- 
tion, the 4-6 % interest per annum, and the fact that unclaimed deposits 
are in some cases refundable to the State after 7-10 years, tend to keep 
down to some 15% the proportion of consumers from whom deposits 
are taken. In general, if a new consumer gives the name of the 
company from whom he has previously consumed gas or electricity and 
shows that he is in reasonable employment, gas is supplied without 
question. 

The telephone is omnipresent, and the adoption of American thought 
and equipment in this country would give us real advantages. Uni- 
versally, a separate bank of exchange numbers is allotted for nebulous 
enquiry and trouble calls from consumers, which thus go direct to a 
section which is specialist in dealing with the public in the same way 
as showroom staff, the private branch exchange being left to deal 
only with calls to specific individuals and departments. This scheme 
is working most successfully in the Liverpool Gas Company, where 
it was introduced following the visit to America last year of the General 
Manager, Mr. C. H. Leach. - 

Every utility undertaking is closely controlled by a State Utility 
Commission which lays down very specificatly the manner in which 
expenses shall be classified. This factor has worked against indepen- 
dent costing set-ups by undertakings, although there is a strong move- 
ment towards introduction of functional (or responsibility) accounting 
on parallel or integrated lines. : 

Before concluding I would like to go back to the question of the 
prepayment meter, the lack of which is more difficult to understand 
because of the American leaning towards slot meter payment in 
many other directions. Personally, I think that in time it is bound 
to be re-introduced (there was a marked interest in the fact that there 
is now marketed in this country a meter which does not shut off on 
exhaustion of the pre-payment) as the lengthening in the billing period 
which could then take place should result in a net increase in efficiency. 


Our photograph shows members of the South Yorkshire Group of 
Gas Engineers, who accompanied by their Chairman, Mr. J. W. Brearley, 
visited the Stretford, Manchester, Works of Parkinson & Cowan (Gas 
Meters), Ltd. The party partook of luncheon at the factory; where 
they had the opportunity of examining closely the manufacture of 
components for the D range of meters on which the Company will be 
standardizing in 1948. Standing—left to right: Messrs. T. H. Johnson, 
O. F. Stanley (Oudworth), J. Dodgson, S. H. Stokes (Wath-on- Dearne), 
H. L. Rolfe (Stocksbridge), L. H. Rolfe. Seated—left to right: 
Messrs. H. Chancellor, C. H. Riley (Penistone), J. W. Breasley (Swinton), 
C. H. Pearson, E. B. Field (Rotherham), R. Wilson. 





